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Shavonne  Wei-Ming  Clarke 

Thesis  Introduction:  The  Eighth  Concubine  's  Daughter 

There  is  a  black  and  white  picture  of  my  father's  family  that  I  have  often 
seen  at  intervals  throughout  my  life.  It  depicts  him,  his  four  brothers,  his  two 
sisters,  his  father,  and  his  mother  all  sitting  together  in  their  living  room.  I  know 
each  of  these  people  to  be  closely  related,  and  yet  eveiy  one  of  their  facial 
expressions  tells  me  something  different  about  that  moment.  I  can  see  the  demure 
tendency  in  my  father's  face  and  posture,  in  the  way  he  civilly  clasps  his  hands 
around  his  knee.  In  the  younger  children  I  see  curiosity  and  reserve  and  a  pervasive 
thoughtfulness  conveyed  so  uniquely  through  eyes  that  are  both  Asian  and 
European.  Only  one  of  the  children,  my  uncle  David,  smiles  enthusiastically. 

It  was  only  recently  that  1  began  to  realize  the  significance  of  that  instant, 
having  dealt  intimately  with  the  lives  of  the  two  adults  in  this  portrait.  Most 
striking  to  me  about  this  photo  is  the  unabashed  emotion  that  emanates  from  my 
grandfather's  face,  as  though  he  has  no  secrets  to  keep.  By  contrast,  my 
grandmother  does  not  smile  with  her  eyes.  Only  a  hint  of  emotion  touches  the 
corners  of  her  mouth,  but  it  is  enough.  It  is  why  the  children  convey  both  resei^ve 
and  exuberance  in  vaiying  degrees,  why  they  seem  withdrawn  from  one  another  in 
their  closeness.  At  that  time,  they  were  a  Chinese-Irish  family  living  in  Hong 


Kong,  growing  up  under  British  rule  and  absorbing  the  influences  of  that  culture. 
The  children  attended  King  George  V  Secondary  School  and  played  at  the  Hong 
Kong  Cricket  Club  while  simultaneously  shopping  at  Wan  Chai,  a  Chinese 
clothing  store. 

The  paradoxical  nature  of  their  situation  was  not  made  acutely  aware  to  me 
until  the  summer  of  2006,  when  I  went  on  vacation  with  my  parents  to  Mexico. 
Amidst  the  beauty  and  mysteiy  of  a  foreign  country,  my  father  told  me  of  the  day 
that  he  learned  his  mother  had  died.  While  certain  memories  seem  to  fade  into 
obscurity,  this  one,  I  am  sure,  will  forever  remain  with  me.  We  had  sat  down  to  a 
buffet  lunch  in  the  beachside  restaurant  of  our  resort.  The  outline  of  my  father's 
fonn  was  backed  by  the  blue-green  roiling  of  a  sea  that  can  only  be  described  as 
that  of  Mexico.  He  set  his  butter  knife  down  and  told  me  that  he  had  received  a 
telegram  from  Taiwan  during  his  finals  week  at  the  University  of  Hawaii.  This 
telegram  curtly  infonned  him,  as  only  telegrams  can,  that  his  mother  had  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  Without  understanding  the  significance  of 
this,  I  felt  compelled  by  the  mere  concept  of  receiving  such  devastating  news 
during  the  most  stressful  period  of  one's  college  career.  Instead  of  entering  an 
enveloping  state  of  mourning,  my  father  told  me  that  he  had  gone  on  to  take  his 
last  final  because  his  mother  would  have  wanted  him  to  do  so.  As  he  descended  the 


steps  of  the  building,  free  and  clear  of  any  academic  obligations,  he  finally  allowed 
himself  to  ciy  for  his  mother. 

When  I  heard  this  stoiy,  I  was  immediately  struck  by  his  strength  and 
sensitivity— that  one  man  could  embody  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  such  polar 
opposites.  I  questioned  him  further  about  his  parents,  his  upbringing,  and  his  life, 
only  to  fmd  that  this  embodiment  was  not  so  unusual  after  all.  He  told  me  fantastic 
tales  of  his  mother's  short-lived  life,  about  circumstances  that  seemed  too  surreal 
to  be  fact.  I  recall  thinking  to  myself  that  these  stories  were  too  valuable  to  lose, 
and  should  be  committed  to  paper  before  their  finer  points  were  no  longer  so  shaip. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  I  chose  to  embark  on  the  journey  of  discovering 
my  family's  heritage  and  history.  Part  of  my  research  has  been  conducted  simply 
through  interviews  with  my  father  and  his  brothers  and  sisters — those  who 
experienced  what  I  seek  to  write  about.  Through  these  people  I  have  come  to  know 
a  more  intimate  side  of  my  grandmother  than  I  could  ever  have  hoped  to  know 
through  pictures.  I  know  that  she  was — like  any  human  being  can  be— at  times 
charismatic  and  cruel,  saddened  and  vain,  but  still  so  veiy  alive.  While  this  is 
intended  as  a  work  of  historical  fiction,  much  of  what  Ruth-Ann  canies  with  her 
are  the  same  traits  and  behavior  that  the  real  Ruth-Ann  exhibited — at  least 
according  to  the  stories  of  her. 


This  project  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  revive  people  whom  I  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting:  my  grandmother  and  grandfather.  In  the  course 
of  writing  these  chapters  I  feel  as  though  I  have  come  to  a  greater  understanding  of 
who  they  were  as  people,  and  how  they  took  a  turn  in  shaping  the  lives  of  the 
children  who  told  me  their  stories  with  avid  eyes  and  fast-moving  hands. 

My  research  has  directed  me  to  explore  literature  that  is  similar  in  nature  to 
that  which  I  am  creating.  Breaking  the  Tongue,  by  Vyvyane  Loh  depicts  one  man's 
experience  of  the  fall  of  Singapore  to  the  Japanese  during  World  War  II.  This  very 
event  is  what  brought  about  the  existence  of  my  family,  because  it  was  in  the 
fleeing  of  Singapore,  on  the  last  boat  out  of  the  harbor,  that  my  grandparents 
ultimately  met.  77?^  Joy  Luck  Club,  also  one  of  my  reference  novels,  was 
particularly  helpful  in  my  writing  because  of  Tan's  expert  usage  of  multiple 
viewpoints  for  storytelling.  Tan  doesn't  attempt  to  tell  her  main  characters'  stories 
through  anyone's  voice  except  their  own,  and  that,  I  believe,  is  what  generates  the 
true  intrigue  in  the  reading.  Though  I,  as  the  writer,  am  ultimately  the  one 
conveying  the  tale,  the  immediacy  of  it  all  becomes  that  much  more  apparent  when 
related  by  he  or  she  who  lived  it.  Between  Ruth-Ann,  Bob  Clarke  and  Lily  Wong, 
each  have  so  many  intriguing  points  in  their  lives  that  it  would  be  doing  them  an 
injustice  to  attempt  to  relate  their  tales  through  trans-generational  eyes  rather  than 
their  own. 


While  I  believe  that  eveiyone  on  that  side  of  my  family  has  lived  a  uniquely 
fascinating  life,  I  found  it  necessary  to  choose  one  person  that  I  felt  embodied  the 
concepts  that  I  was  exploring  regarding  culture  and  ethnicity.  My  grandmother,  I 
quickly  realized,  had  experienced  it  all.  She  had  seen  the  antiquated  way  of  life  of 
the  concubines,  while  at  the  same  time  attending  a  Catholic  convent  school  within 
the  predominately  English-speaking  city  of  Singapore,  which  was  at  that  time  a 
British  colony.  She,  who  had  twenty-three  brothers  and  sisters  by  eight  different 
mothers,  attended  mass  eveiy  Sunday.  Ruth  Ann  had  watched  the  Japanese  bomb 
the  harbor  of  her  birth  city  as  she  fled  to  the  United  States,  where  she  would  attend 
college  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  drastically  her  life  must  have 
altered  when  she,  furthennore,  chose  to  many  an  Irish-American  whose  job  with 
the  United  States  foreign  service  stationed  him  all  over  the  Asian  continent. 
However,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why,  as  I  earlier  pointed  out,  her  seven 
children  seemed  to  embody  the  cultural  milieu  that  they  experienced.  My  aunts  and 
uncles  are  the  product  of  obsolete  practices  and  new  conventions,  of  ancient 
cultures  and  recent  empires.  Ruth-Ann  Eu,  I  believe,  is  the  binding  thi^ead  in  all  of 
this. 

When  I  began  my  writing — setting  out  to  create  "a  series  of  fictional,  linked 
short  stories"— I  sought  to  compile  the  stories  of  my  grandmother's  life  by  playing 
them  out,  one  by  one,  like  stepping  stones  across  a  lake.  Originally,  however,  my 
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intention  was  to  naiTate  her  entire  life  through  the  eyes  of  her  son — my  father — 
Bill  Clarke.  I  managed  part  of  a  first  chapter  which  felt,  despite  knowing  my  father 
quite  well,  stilted.  I  then  attempted  to  speak  through  an  omniscient  voice  who 
would  simply  observe  the  goings-on  within  the  Eu  household.  This,  also,  proved 
lacking  with  so  many  potential  characters  in  whom  time  could  (and  should)  be 
invested.  However,  when  I  began  to  imagine  Ruth-Ann  simply  as  she  was  and 
thought  of  my  own  feelings  as  a  young  girl,  I  found  myself  easily  writing  what 
became  the  first  stoiy  in  the  series.  Satisfied  with  the  outcome,  I  continued  with  the 
first  person  narratives  in  each  story  thereafter.  The  timeline  of  the  cuiTcntly  written 
chapters  begin  with  Ruth-Ann's  childhood,  which  she  experienced  in  the  Eu  Villa, 
motherless  after  the  age  of  six.  The  second  stoiy  is  narrated  from  her  mother, 
Lily's,  point  of  view.  The  nairative  then  returns  to  Ruth-Ann  for  the  next  two 
stories,  and  finally  ends  with  Bob's  viewpoint.  It  is  my  opinion  that,  because  of  the 
context  through  which  I  have  learned  about  the  life  of  Ruth-Ann,  I  should  piece  her 
together  not  only  through  her  own  eyes,  but  those  of  the  people  closest  to  her,  as 
well.  For  this,  I  chose  to  naiTate  Ruth- Ann's  stories  based  on  what  had  been  passed 
down  orally  to  her  children  and  ultimately  thi-ough  them  to  me.  In  this  sense,  Ruth- 
Ann  is  fundamentally  self-created:  her  experiences  are  told  in  the  way  that  she 
chooses  to  tell  them,  only  augmented  by  how  her  own  children  remember  them. 
Lily,  also,  has  been  partially  based  on  Ruth-Ann's  remembrance  of  her,  but  still 


exists  as  a  vague  figure,  essentially  disappearing  when  Ruth-Ann  is  only  five.  As 
such,  her  voice  is  unclear,  which  placed  me  in  the  position  of  inteipreting,  through 
stories  and  her  related  actions,  how  Lily  might  sound.  This  is  one  instance  of  why 
The  Eighth  Concubine  's  Daughter  falls  within  the  genre  of  fiction. 

In  the  case  of  Bob  Clarke  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  in  possession  of  some  of 
his  journal  entries  and  memoirs,  thus  allowing  for  a  clear,  concise  voice  with  all 
the  cadences  of  a  man  of  the  1940's  ringing  through  the  page.  However,  this  also 
proved  to  be  one  of  my  greater  challenges;  where  with  Ruth-Ann  I  could  imagine 
what  I  thought  her  voice  might  be,  with  Bob  I  was  placed  in  a  situation  where  I  had 
to  modify  both  his  voice  and  my  own  so  as  to  remain  true  to  each  of  us.  It  took 
great  effort  to  avoid  simply  repeating  his  words  exactly  as  he  said  them,  so,  in  this 
way,  Ruth- Ann's  naiTative,  based  solely  on  oral  tradition,  was  much  easier  to 
construct. 

The  process  of  writing  what  I  suppose  you  could  actually  call  a  novel,  or 

part  of  one,  has  been  perhaps  the  most  fulfilling  experience  of  my  life.  While 

writing  Lily's  chapter,  I  felt  for  the  first  time  truly  excited  and  passionate  about 

voicing  her  to  the  best  of  my  abilities.  I  was  eager  to  see  how  the  stoiy  would  play 

out  and  what  characters  would  enter  the  writing,  but  mostly  I  was  intrigued  by  the 

challenge  of  creating  a  sympathetic  character  for  whom  one  would  not  be 

sympathetic  if  they  knew  only  one  thing  about  her:  she  abandoned  her  children  for 
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another  man.  And  this  was  essentially  my  knowledge  of  Lily,  that  she  had  "run  off 
with  an  acrobat  from  the  Shanghai  Circus."  My  joy  in  writing — and  my  greatest 
challenge — is  the  process  of  perfectly  rounding  a  flawed  character  to  the  point 
where  a  reader  can  finish  reading  and  think,  "Perhaps  if  I  were  in  her  position  I 
would  have  done  the  same." 

In  all  of  this,  my  greatest  fmding  has  been  the  humanity  that  exists  in 
stoiytelling.  Most  of  my  life  has  been  spent  hearing  of  my  grandparents,  their 
stories,  their  lives,  but,  like  the  early  Presidents  who  lived  so  long  before  any  of  us 
were  bom,  they  felt  as  far  from  me  as  a  person  in  an  antiquated  portrait.  Even 
seeing  the  pictures  of  Ruth-Ann  or  Bob — noting  their  resemblances  to  me  in  the 
eyes  or  the  mouth — I  still  could  only  nod,  smile,  listen.  But  having  to  create  them 
for  myself,  to  imbue  them  with  emotions  and  string  up  their  limbs  for  fluid  motion 
like  a  puppeteer,  1  suddenly  found  myself  car/>?g  in  a  way  that  I  never  could 
before.  Truly,  I  feel  a  connection  with  my  ancestors  that  would  be  unlikely  to  exist 
if  1  had  not  reincarnated  them  in  my  own  work.  In  some  way  they  have  become 
internalized — a  part  of  me  that  did  not  exist  before.  I  must  sympathize  with  their 
actions,  even  if  they  are  disagreeable  to  me,  in  order  to  be  able  to  write  narratives 
that  inhabit  the  minds  of  these  people. 


It  is  important  to  note  that  what  has  been  written  for  the  honors  thesis  is  not 
the  full  stoiy  of  the  lives  of  Ruth- Ann  or  Bob  Clarke.  In  the  future  I  will  continue 
to  write  in  the  same  manner  up  through  Ruth-Ann's  death,  and  possibly  up  until 
the  time  of  Bob's  death  in  1982.  I  feel  strongly  compelled  by  the  unique  and  exotic 
nature  of  their  lives  and  the  worthiness  of  continuing  their  narratives.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  write  this  stoiy  over  the  past 
year— something  I  feel  so  close  to  for  so  many  reasons. 


To  Pan  and  Bob, 
We  meet  at  last. 


Pansy 
1936 

Three  names  belong  to  me.  They  hover,  letters  dotting  the  air  of  my  vision,  waiting  to  be 
snatched  with  the  smallest  whisper  of  a  syllable.  The  first  of  them  only  a  little  girl  could  see, 
and  if  she  were  to  call  me  with  that  name,  breathy  on  the  pink  lips  of  youth,  she  would  find 
me  searching  the  ground  as  though  for  something  dropped  or  lost.  Just  that  way,  they  fall  out 
of  the  air,  plinking  at  my  feet,  reminding  themselves  of  their  long-ago  places. 

As  a  child  1  was  told  many  things,  only  some  of  which  stick  to  me  now,  lightly,  like  a 
dusting  of  stray  pollen.  1  remember  my  aunties  instructing  their  girls:  how  to  stand,  how  to 
speak  the  language,  and,  like  a  housewife,  how  to  crochet  the  tiniest  threads  together  to  make 
a  pattern.  Even  I,  daughter  of  di  ba,  was  not  spared  from  being  a  Eu.  In  my  household,  every 
day  someone  could  be  heard  saying,  "'Dig  the  well  before  you  are  thirsty."  Perhaps  familiar 
to  some,  my  memory  can  speak  now  for  what  such  a  proverb  truly  means. 


The  small  hands  of  my  Auntie  Kay  worked  quickly.  I  could  sense  them  sliding  across  my 
hair,  twisting  it  into  tendrils  that  she  pinned  to  my  head.  I  held  a  looking  glass  in  front  of  my 
face  and  did  not  like  what  I  saw.  My  damp  hair  was  pulled  back  to  expose  the  soft  curve  of 
my  nose  and  the  faint,  fine  hairs  of  my  eyebrows.  She  had  done  me  up  like  a  foreigner,  but 
even  worse,  1  still  looked  Chinese. 

"I  want  to  wear  a  cheongsam  to  the  service,"  I  said,  angling  my  body  around  on  the  stool 
to  look  up  at  her.  My  Auntie  Kay  was  a  very  thin  woman  with  hair  that  was  forever  escaping 


"I  want  to  wear  a  cheongsam  to  the  service,"  I  said,  angling  my  body  around  on  the  stool 
to  look  up  at  her.  My  Auntie  Kay  was  a  very  thin  woman  with  hair  that  was  forever  escaping 
its  bindings,  so  she  could  have  been  called  either  unkempt  or  graceful.  When  I  was  happy 
with  her  1  would  smooth  the  stray  strands  back,  but  when  1  was  angry  I  would  be  glad  for 
their  presence. 

She  placed  her  hands  on  my  shoulders  and  turned  me  back  around.  I  felt  the  sharpness  of 
her  fingernail  running  a  line  down  the  center  of  my  head  as  she  parted  my  hair  in  half  I  knew 
what  she  would  say  to  me;  I  could  feel  her  words  in  the  way  she  used  her  fingers. 

"Do  you  think  your  father  would  want  that?"  she  asked,  taking  up  another  section  of  hair 
and  twining  it  around  itself.  This  time  she  was  not  so  gentle.  I  could  feel  the  tendril 
becoming  taut,  tugging  at  my  scalp. 

"Can't  I  at  least  wear  my  normal  clothes?"  I  asked,  touching  the  lacy  frock  on  my  chest. 
"We  look  like  gwai  lo.  I'm  not  a  ghost." 

My  Auntie  Kay,  as  patient  as  she  was,  gave  my  hair  a  sharp  tug,  as  though  my  father 
might,  at  any  moment,  enter  the  boudoir.  I  hoped  he  would,  so  that  1  could  tell  him  that  this 
Christian  dress  was  choking  me. 

"Look,"  she  said  to  me  as  she  slipped  the  last  pin  into  my  hair,  "you  look  like  a  Chinese 
Westerner.  Not  so  bad." 

She  had  me  put  on  my  Sunday  hat  with  the  blue  flowers  and  look  at  myself  in  the  glass 
again.  I  tried  to  recall  the  Western  women  I  had  seen  on  Singapore  Island.  They  were  light- 
haired  and  much  taller  than  us,  and  they  often  wore  hats  with  droopy  brims  and  white  gloves 


on  their  hands.  I  saw  these  things:  my  floral-print  dress  with  long  sleeves  and  white  lace 
around  the  cuffs,  and  I  thought,  "I  am  a  ghost — a  gwai  lo — because  this  is  not  my  reflection." 
The  only  thing  I  knew  of  myself  were  the  silk  slippers  wrapped  coolly  around  my  feet — the 
ones  1  had  begged  to  wear  because  they  were  just  like  the  pair  I  had  found  in  the  chest  of  my 
mother's  things. 

She  had  always  told  me.  among  other  things,  to  wear  Chinese  shoes.  I  can  remember  very 
clearly,  many  times  my  mother  would  say.  "You  see  how  the  European  women  walk  around 
like  they've  been  bitten  by  a  python  on  each  cheek?"  She  would  then  lift  her  foot  for  me  to 
see,  and  I  would  admire  the  embroidery  on  the  pale  silk,  'it's  because  they  walk  around  with 
their  heels  five  inches  higher  in  the  air  than  their  toes."  Then  she  would  imitate  them  for  me, 
swinging  her  arms  up  by  her  chest  and  walking  on  the  balls  of  her  feet  as  she  made  a  circuit 
around  the  sitting  room  table.  1  had  laughed  as  I  saw  her  take  such  tiny  steps,  thinking  she 
must  have  watched  those  women  a  great  deal  to  walk  like  them  so  well.  Then  she  would  fall 
onto  the  sofa  next  to  me,  pull  her  feet  underneath  her  and  extend  one  arm  across  the  tops  of 
the  cushions. 

Now  I  find  myself  doing  the  same. 


I  was  very  young  when  my  mother  ran  away  with  the  acrobat.  It  was  not  something  that 
anyone  talked  of,  except  sometimes  in  passing  between  the  adults.  I  imagined  that  she  had 
become  a  part  of  the  Shanghai  Circus,  perhaps  juggling  swords  while  blowing  fire,  or  riding 
atop  an  elephant  while  performing  somersaults  and  handstands  on  its  spiny  back.  It  was  not 
until  much  later  that  I  saw  my  mother  in  passing  on  Cat  Street  in  Hong  Kong.  We  had  to 


walk  so  close  to  each  other  that  we  nearly  brushed  shoulders  and  I  could  see  the  tiny  snag  in 
the  lining  of  her  green  cheongsam.  and  still  we  did  not  acknowledge  one  another.  It  was  not 
until  then  that  I  realized  that  her  life  was  tilled  by  the  cinema,  leaving  not  enough  room  even 
to  look  on  her  Eu  daughter. 

I  knew  that  I  had  a  very  young  mother,  because  she  often  cried  in  front  of  us  like  a  girl.  It 
was  us,  the  children,  who  would  come  to  her  and  try  to  console  her  by  climbing  onto  her 
knee  and  clapping  our  hands  around  her  young  face.  Mommy  always  called  me  Pansy.  I  was 
her  second  child,  but  she  treated  me  as  well  as  Henry,  the  oldest.  She  cried  the  most  at  night, 
after  my  father  came  to  visit  her  in  her  boudoir.  He  came  only  once  in  a  while,  and  often  for  a 
short  time— tluee-quarters  of  an  hour,  at  most.  My  father  visited  all  of  his  pretty  concubines 
and  knew  all  of  his  children  by  name.  He  insisted  that  we  call  the  other  mistresses  "Auntie" 
and  curtsey  to  them  when  we  went  to  see  them.  He  sometimes  brought  us  little  reed  dolls  and 
lifted  us  into  his  arms.  It  was  because  of  him  that  I  learned  I  was  given  the  Christian  name 
Ruth-Ann. 

We  lived  in  a  house  that  was  much  the  same  as  those  around  ours  in  Eu  Villa.  Anyone 
who  lived  in  this  place,  though,  knew  that  each  house  had  a  different  personality.  The  main 
house  was  where  my  father  lived  with  the  first  wife,  Mary.  It  was  a  five-story  building, 
which  was  hardly  enough  for  all  the  pretty  decorative  plates  and  vases  that  she  had  gotten 
from  the  markets,  thinking  they  were  of  special  Western  design.  The  furniture  was  of  a 
deeply  polished  chestnut  wood  with  flowery  engravings  up  the  legs,  also  from  the  West. 
Every  room  was  immaculately  kept  by  the  servants,  who  dusted  and  swept  until  the  wooden 
floors  had  a  reflective  sheen.  We  called  the  main  house  shuangzi,  or  "double  happiness," 


because  the  first  wife  had  decorated  it  to  reflect  the  joy  of  their  marriage.  I  felt  it  to  be  very 
dark. 

My  Auntie  Kay  lived  in  shui,  or  water  house,  because  she  had  a  fondness  for  koi  fish 
which  she  kept  in  an  outdoor  pond  in  her  yard.  When  it  rained  heavily,  the  water  in  her  pond 
would  overflow  and  she  would  go  outside  barefoot,  complaining  about  the  muddiness  and 
lopping  her  overflowing  koi  back  into  the  pond.  If  she  had  missed  a  fish,  she  would  go  back 
inside,  cradling  the  blotched  yellow  and  white  body  in  her  hands  and  say,  "Look  how  big  it 
got,  you  see?"  And  then  she  would  cover  it  up  with  her  hands  and  lift  her  hands  to  her  cheek 
as  though  to  say  goodbye. 

The  second  concubine's  house  was  called  huo — fire— because  she  became  terribly  angry 
over  the  smallest  things.  She  would  notice  if  one  bloom  was  picked  from  her  peony  pots  and 
would  go  from  house  to  house,  holding  the  uprooted  stem  and  demanding  to  know  which  Eu 
child  could  do  such  a  thing.  If  the  perpetrator  was  caught,  she  would  blame  the  mother  and 
insist  that  the  child  receive  a  caning  at  the  hands  of  the  guilty  concubine.  My  father  did  not 
argue  with  things  like  this,  having  eight  concubines.  He  simply  said.  "Let  them  solve  things 
as  they  will;  they  are  grown  women." 

The  fourth  concubine.  Song,  grew  azaleas  by  her  door  and  cared  meticulously  for  them. 
We  never  picked  her  flowers,  though,  because  she  had  enough  problems  as  it  was  with  Oily 
Man.  Song  claimed  to  have  seen  him  many  times,  although  most  had  only  gotten  a  glimpse 
of  him  once  or  twice  at  night.  Oily  Man  had  been  a  fugitive  from  the  police  for  many  months. 
Once  a  detective  claimed  to  have  seen  a  shadowy  figure  in  the  city  at  night,  but  when  he 


grasped  his  wrist  the  person  had  simply  sHpped  out  of  his  hold.  When  the  detective  held  his 
own  hand  to  the  lamplight,  he  saw  that  it  was  coated  in  black  oil. 

It  was  said  that  Oily  Man  got  into  the  villa  by  making  himself  slippery  enough  to  slide 
through  the  bars  of  the  main  gate.  When  my  father  found  out.  he  saw  that  all  the  gates  were 
closed  at  night — even  the  servants'  entrance.  Still.  Song  claimed  to  see  him  sometimes  at  the 
window  of  her  boudoir  when  she  had  taken  off  her  clothes  and  he  became  particularly  bold, 
pushing  his  chest  out  and  sliding  one  slick  hand  over  his  hair.  Once  she  threw  a  powder  case 
at  him,  hoping  to  scare  him  away,  but  he  caught  it  with  ease  and  held  it  to  his  nose.  When  he 
sniffed.  Song  said  she  could  hear  the  little  drops  of  oil  being  sucked  into  his  nostrils  and  his 
eyes  closed  in  bliss. 

Before  my  father  knew  of  him,  I  was  able  to  see  Oily  Man  in  person  only  once  when  he 
came  to  our  front  door.  We  had  left  the  door  open  that  night  because  of  the  humidity.  The 
wind  was  coming  in  from  the  harbor  particularly  well,  so  no  one  heard  him  approach.  His 
steps  were  hard  to  distinguish  from  our  chimes,  especially  with  the  coating  of  oil.  I  only  saw 
his  shadow  as  I  played  on  the  floor.  When  I  looked  up  I  was  still  holding  my  undressed  doll 
in  my  hand  and  1  saw  him  standing  fully  in  the  doorway.  Only  his  eyes  were  visible,  and  then 
he  opened  his  mouth  and  his  pink  tongue  came  out  a  little. 

"Mami,"  I  said,  standing  with  my  reed  doll  clutched  to  my  chest  and  pointing  at  the 
apparition,  "Oily  Man  is  here!" 

My  mother  shrieked  when  she  came  and  saw  the  man  whose  entire  body  gleamed  with 
the  sheen  of  black  oil  and  was  oozing  it  onto  the  wooden  paneling.  He  looked  at  my  mother 
like  he  wanted  to  come  closer  to  her.  because  she  had  just  gotten  herself  done  up  for  a  night 


out.  To  my  surprise.  Mommy  got  her  straw  dust  broom  and  started  swatting  at  him.  at  the 
same  time  teUing  me  to  keep  my  eyes  averted.  I  stared,  watching  as  the  man  turned  and  leapt 
back  out  into  the  night,  followed  by  my  mother  and  a  few  of  the  other  concubines  who  also 
wielded  brooms,  and  some  even  had  soup  pots.  I  later  knew  why  1  shouldn't  have  stayed  to 
watch,  because  the  oil  did  very  little  to  cover  his  man-body.  When  my  mother  returned, 
breathing  hard  and  still  clutching  her  broom,  she  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  anything.  I  shook  my 
head  back  and  forth.  Mommy  did  not  prefer  the  truth  like  my  father. 

Our  house  was  known  as  mu.  the  wood  house,  because  my  mother  hung  bamboo  wind 
chimes  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  home.  It  was  things  like  this  that  could  make  a  dull 
room  seem  comfortable.  When  it  stormed,  our  home  was  the  noisiest  in  the  compound,  and 
my  mother,  excited,  would  say.  "Listen,  Pansy,  your  grandmother  is  here,"  because  my 
grandmother  was  a  woman  who  was  ever  fond  of  wind  chimes  and  hung  a  few  in  every  room 
of  her  house.  And  when  my  mother  left  for  Eu  Villa,  she  began  hanging  the  chimes  also,  so 
that  they  could  hear  each  other  often,  even  though  her  home  was  many  kilometers  away. 

Mu  house  had  four  rooms  divided  equally.  The  front  room  was  the  sitting  room,  where 
my  mother  entertained.  Beyond  that  was  the  kitchen  where  the  servants  came  to  cook,  to  the 
right  was  the  children's  bedroom  where  my  brother,  sister  and  I  slept,  and  the  fourth  room 
was  my  mother's  room.  It  was  here  that  she  made  herself  beautiful,  emerging  after  hours  of 
arranging  her  hair  with  bird  combs  and  painting  her  face.  She  chose  to  dress  in  the  Chinese 
tradition,  often  adorning  a  silken  cheongsam  with  golden  embroidered  flowers  at  the 
neckline.  It  was  a  dress  meant  for  the  Chinese  woman,  she  said.  I  had  seen  Western  women 
in  the  streets  trying  to  replicate  the  effortless  beauty  of  the  Chinese  women  by  putting  on  our 


dresses,  but  none  could  compare  to  m>  mother.  She  wore  her  cheongsam  with  a  high 
neclcline  and  elbow-length  sleeves,  and  always  in  green. 

Although  1  was  very  young.  I  knew  that  something  had  changed  when  she  no  longer 
cried.  Mommy  began  spending  longer  in  her  room,  and  every  time  she  came  out  she  seemed 
more  luminous  in  her  arrangements.  Her  face  looked  pale,  like  the  theater  actresses  I  saw  in 
pictures.  This  was  before  she  went  out  at  night,  when  Auntie  Kay  came  to  take  care  of  us. 
They  always  spoke  briefly  when  Auntie  Kay  arrived  and  before  my  mother  left.  My  mother 
would  make  sure  that  we  were  in  our  beds  before  Kay  arrived,  but  her  voice  came  to  us 
through  the  woodwork,  lilting  on  the  breeze  from  the  sea. 

"Is  the  ox  with  his  feed?"  Mommy  would  ask  Auntie  Kay.  We  had  no  animals  except  cats 
in  Eu  Villa  because  my  father  belie\'ed  that  most  were  too  unclean,  so  I  thought  this  was  a 
very  strange  thing  for  her  to  ask.  One  time  I  watched  her  from  a  crouch  in  the  darkness  of  the 
doorway.  I  could  tell  she  was  nervous  in  the  way  she  clasped  and  unclasped  her  hands  before 
her. 

"Since  the  sun  fell  over  the  bay,"  Auntie  Kay  always  said  seriously. 

Then  1  saw  them  hug  like  two  old  friends  who  had  not  seen  each  other  for  years. 

On  one  particular  night.  Auntie  Kay  stayed  for  many  hours.  I  woke  up  to  the  sound  of  our 
bamboo  chimes  ringing  furiously  on  that  windy  morning.  I  saw  her  sitting  on  the  mat  in  the 
front  room  over  a  cup  of  green  tea.  Her  head  was  bent  low  as  though  in  prayer  and  I  watched 
her  without  fear  because  of  the  noise  surrounding  us. 

Later  that  day.  she  helped  us  move  our  toys  and  clothing  to  shui.  the  water  house. 


I  knew,  then,  why  Mommy  always  used  that  old  saying,  "Like  weather,  one's  fortune 
may  change  by  the  evening." 


My  father  had  eight  wives,  but  he  was  also  a  Christian,  so  he  went  to  the  later  services 
with  Mary,  the  first  wife,  and  her  children.  He  always  dressed  in  a  black  tailored  suit  with 
shiny  black  shoes  that  clapped  the  streets  as  loudly  as  womens'  heels.  He  wanted  his  wife  to 
look  very  conservative,  so  he  had  her  wear  long-sleeved,  dark  dresses  with  a  hemline  that 
went  down  to  her  ankles  and  low  shoes  that  made  hardly  any  sound  when  she  walked. 

My  father  practiced  his  religion  with  such  seriousness  that  the  other  wives  were  all 
required  to  attend  services  as  well.  The  rest  of  the  family  went  earlier,  so  that  my  father  did 
not  have  to  be  seen  walking  with  twenty-four  children  and  seven  women  by  his  side.  Auntie 
Kay  took  us  to  the  earliest  services,  when  even  the  rickshaw  runners  hadn't  begun  working. 
Before  I  started  going  to  the  convent  school  I  had  to  ask  Auntie  Kay  what  my  father  was 
doing  when  he  did  things  like  holding  a  necklace  of  beads  and  reciting  the  same  words  to 
each  one. 

"He  is  hailing  Mary,"  she  said  to  me. 

"The  first  wife?"  I  asked,  wondering  why  he  hadn't  just  gone  to  her  room  instead. 

She  laughed  at  this  and,  instead  of  coiTCCting  me,  she  said  that  yes,  he  was  hailing  the 
first  wife,  because  she,  among  all  women,  was  blessed.  I  thought  it  must  be  a  great  thing,  and 
I  felt  that  I  couldn't  blame  my  mother  for  not  wanting  to  be  the  eighth. 


The  services  were  not  so  terrible,  except  that  they  were  most  often  led  by  a  Western 
priest  called  Father  McGonagall.  He  was  from  New  Hampshire  and  had  a  strange  American 
accent  that  made  him  difficult  to  understand  most  of  the  time.  He  said  things  like,  "do  not 
covet  thy  neighbor's  wife'"  and  I  wondered  if  he  were  referring  to  the  first  wife  or  the  others, 
and  if  that  was  what  the  circus  acrobat  had  done  when  my  mother  left  that  night.  When  he 
spoke,  his  voice  carried  very  far,  but  it  was  deep  and  the  words  came  out  very  slowly,  like  he 
was  waiting  on  God  to  speak  to  him  directly.  I  spent  most  of  my  time  making  origami  birds 
from  crepe  paper  that  I  had  smuggled  into  the  sleeve  of  my  dress.  Auntie  Kay  sometimes 
helped  me  shape  their  wings — a  thing  I  often  struggled  with. 

I  had  to  hide  my  birds  in  my  Bible  when  it  was  time  to  stand  up.  I  knew  to  stand  when  the 
priest  paused  in  his  talking  and  made  an  upwards  hand  motion,  as  though  drawing  up  a  great 
handful  of  dirt.  Sometimes  we  bowed  our  heads  for  a  long  time  while  Father  McGonagall 
spoke  in  his  New  Hampshire  accent,  but  other  times  we  were  told  to  sing.  It  was  easier  to 
keep  my  voice  low  so  that  I  blended  in  with  Auntie  Kay,  and  that  was  when  the  songs 
sounded  very  beautiful. 

When  I  was  confirmed,  I  had  to  hold  a  candle  as  the  women  in  the  church  choir  sang,  and  I 
tried  to  sing  along  with  them.  But  since  I  was  apart  from  them,  I  heard  the  sound  of  my  own 
voice  trying  to  imitate  theirs,  and  I  immediately  stopped  out  of  embarrassment.  My  Auntie 
Kay  stood  next  to  me  as  my  sponsor,  and  I  whispered,  "How  can  you  sing  these  songs  in 
English?"  To  which  she  said.  "The  tones  are  the  same  in  any  language."  And  then  she  began 
humming  in  turn  with  their  voices. 
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After  services  my  father  would  bring  the  entire  family  into  the  main  house  where  we  all 
sat  at  the  oak  dining  table  in  the  serving  room.  Mary  would  sit  next  to  him  with  the 
concubines  trailing  alongside  in  order  of  his  preference,  some  with  babies  on  their  knees.  The 
older  brothers  sat  closer  to  my  father  than  any  of  the  children.  Because  my  mother  had  left 
us,  I  sat  with  the  younger  children  who  were  just  able  to  reach  the  table's  surface  with  their 
outstretched  arms.  I  was  not  very  fond  of  any  of  them  when  they  cried  out  like  sickly  baby 
birds  for  the  food  that  they  could  see,  and  there  was  only  so  much  dim  sum  to  go  around. 


When  we  were  all  seated  the  servants  would  begin  bringing  in  pots  of  nice-smelling 
ginseng  tea.  specially  made  at  my  father's  work  place.  It  was  at  these  times  that  we  all  joined 
hands  around  the  table,  and  my  father  said  a  prayer  because  it  was  a  religious  day.  He  would 
close  this  prayer  by  saying,  "Amen,"  which  I  originally  thought  to  mean  that  it  was  time  to 
eat.  When  he  said  this,  the  servants  would  start  bringing  in  all  types  of  dim  sum  in  small 
baskets.  For  the  babies,  they  would  bring  brown  rice  shi  shen,  a  recent  creation  of  my 
father's  business.   My  father  always  poured  a  little  bit  of  lingzhi  powder  into  his  tea  before 
eating  the  dim  sum.  My  Aunt  Kay  once  told  me,  when  1  asked,  that  it  was  a  special  Eu  Yang 
San  creation  that  was  designed  for  longevity.  I  asked  her  why  the  concubines  did  not  do  the 
same  since  they  needed  to  live  long  lives,  too.  She  told  me  that  it  was  made  especially  for 
men.  and  that  my  brothers  would  also  start  adding  the  powder  to  their  tea  when  they  reached 
the  age  of  seventeen.         I  once  asked  my  father  about  this.  He  said:  "Ruth-Ann,  who  is 
running  the  business?"      The  only  other  time  I  was  addressed  by  my  Christian  name  was  at 
school,  where  the  nuns  refused  to  call  us  by  our  Chinese  names.  I  was  not  Soo  Nooi,  my 
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traditional  name,  and  I  was  most  certainly  not  Pansy.  I  was  Ruth-Ann  Eu,  daughter  of  Tong 
Sen. 

Once  I  saw  a  new  student,  a  girl  named  Zhang,  introduce  herself  as  such  to  the  nuns 
when  she  was  told  to  stand.  All  the  students  looked  from  this  girl  to  the  nun.  expecting  to  see 
her  shiny  cane  conjured  out  of  the  sleeve  of  her  robes. 

"That  is  not  your  baptized  name."  Sister  Ella,  the  head  nun,  said.  She  had  a  voice  like  a 
bell:  starting  off  with  a  loud  peal  and  then  fading  away  until  you  could  only  hear  the  faint 
thrumming  if  you  listened  closely.  She  was  deceptive  in  that  way. 

"Maybe  Lotus?"  the  girl  said,  looking  confused,  "My  parents  called  me  that  sometimes 
when  I  was  younger." 

Some  of  the  other  students  laughed  silently  at  Zhang,  and  I  could  see  their  eyes  watching 
Sister  Ella  in  preparation  for  some  rare  enjoyment. 

"How  very  irresponsible,"  said  Sister  Ella,  "to  not  know  your  own  name  for  your  first 
day." 

I  saw  Sister  Ella  approach  Zhang,  lift  both  of  the  girl's  hands  before  her,  and  slap  them 
hard  with  her  cane.  The  girl  cried  a  little  bit  in  front  of  the  class,  and  Sister  Ella  looked 
satisfied.  She,  among  all  the  nuns,  knew  the  most  painful  way  of  administering  her  slaps  so 
as  to  elicit  the  most  pain.  After  the  tlrst  meaty  snap  of  the  cane  hitting  the  skin.  I  felt  that  1 
could  hear  it  rexerberate  around  the  room  and  fade  away  like  the  bell  of  Sister  Ella's  voice. 
New  students  quickly  found  out  that  it  was  better  simply  to  forget  one's  nickname.  While  at 
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home,  Henry  and  I  always  called  our  little  sister  Yum- Yum.  but  everyone  at  the  school  knew 
her  only  as  Sheila. 

The  next  day  in  English  class.  Zhang  stood  up  before  class  and  said  that  her  Christian 
name  was  Rachel,  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  Jacob.  It  was  hesitant,  the  way  she  said  it,  as 
though  she  were  reading  from  a  book  underneath  her  desk.  When  Sister  Ella  motioned  for  her 
to  sit,  I  thought  that  I  would  quickly  forget  that  name — Zhang — but  it  was  the  Christian  name 
that  1  struggled  with,  because  so  many  children  were  called  similarly. 

In  school  we  studied  things  that  I  had  not  grown  up  with.  I  began  attending  when  I  was 
twelve,  as  my  father  had  commanded.  My  first  encounter  with  English  was  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  which  we  recited  every  morning  when  school  began.  We  then  crossed  ourselves  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder  when  we  were  done. 

I  learned  that  God  had  created  the  entire  world — even  Singapore — in  only  seven  days 
time.  I  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  one  God  had  created  the  Westerners  that  visited  from 
across  an  ocean,  who  were  so  different  from  us  in  every  way.  I  wanted  to  know  the  point  of 
our  having  such  fine  eyes  when  the  Westerners  had  large,  open  eyes.  I  stood  up  in  front  of 
the  class  and  asked  Miss  Ella  how  God  could  create  people  who  were  so  dissimilar. 

"Would  you  like  everyone  to  look  just  as  you  do,  Ruth- Ann?"  she  said,  fading  into 
obscure  softness  as  she  said  my  name. 

"No,"  I  said,  bowing  my  head.  I  pitied  anyone  who  had  to  wear  the  uncomfortable 
starched  shirts  that  we  had  to  put  on  daily  and  button  all  the  way  to  our  necks.  I  remembered 
Zhang  and  the  sound  of  the  ruler  hitting  her  palms  and  decided  to  explain  myself  as 
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delicately  as  possible.  "I  just  wonder  why  we  dress  so  differently,  and  look  so  different  from 
the  gvvai  lo." 

There  was  a  moment  of  quiet  and  1  could  see  Sister  Ella's  hand  moving  incoherently,  like 
she  couldn't  decide  whether  or  not  she  wanted  to  pull  out  her  slapping  device.  1  took  this  as  a 
bad  sign,  because  I  had  never  seen  an  indecisive  bell — they  either  tolled,  or  they  didn't.  Only 
something  extreme  could  lead  to  this.  It  was  then  that  I  learned  that  the  Westerners  were  not 
gwai  lo,  but  waiguo  pengyou:  "foreign  friends."  I  learned  this  very  well  because  Sister  Ella 
finally  decided  to  strike:  like  a  tlash  she  grabbed  my  arm  and  pulled  me  out  of  my  seat.  "I 
will  not  have  that  word  used  in  this  convent,"  she  said  loudly,  and  pulled  me  into  the 
hallway.  I  began  resisting,  thinking  that  she  was  going  to  cane  my  hands.  Even  though  the 
nun  was  only  a  small  woman,  her  grip  was  like  a  vice  on  my  forearm. 

I  began  crying  out  "waiguo  pengyou,  waiguo  pengyou!"  each  time  a  little  louder.  "Look, 
Sister  Ella,  I  know  it!"  I  said,  trying  to  pull  her  fingers  off  my  wrist  with  my  free  hand. 

"Then  say  it  right  next  time,"  she  pealed  out,  "but  this  time,  the  damage  has  already  been 
done."  She  pulled  out  a  key  ring  with  many  keys  on  it  and  I  saw  that  she  was  applying  them 
to  the  lock  on  the  janitor's  closet. 

"Waiguo  pengyou/'  I  said  desperately,  "they  are  my  friends.  My  father  goes  to  Church. 
He  is  friends  with  Father  McGonagall." 

"And  are  the  rest  of  his  concubines  friends  with  the  father,  also?"  she  asked  me  without 
looking  over  as  the  key  clicked  in  the  lock.  She  pulled  the  door  open  and  I  realized  that  she 
did  not  want  me  to  answer  this  question. 
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She  pushed  me  into  the  closet  as  I  cried  out.  once  more,  the  proper  name  for  the 
foreigners.  I  stumbled  over  something  hard  in  the  darkness  and  nearly  fell  against  the  back 
wall  of  the  closet  before  I  was  able  to  regain  my  balance.  I  felt  around  the  walls  for  the  light 
switch,  and  then  passed  my  hands  in  front  of  me.  searching  the  air  for  a  string  to  pull.  I  did 
not  feel  scared  until  I  realized  that  Sister  Ella  had  done  something  truly  cruel: 

She  had  locked  me  inside  a  closet  with  an  outside  light  switch. 

"Sister  Ella,"  I  cried  into  the  lit  hinge  of  the  door,  "let  me  out!  Waiguo  pengyou!"' 

I  banged  loudly  on  the  door  until  my  hands  started  to  feel  very  warm  and  throb  with  my 
heartbeat.  I  slowly  unclenched  them  and  leaned  against  the  wood,  as  close  to  the  faint  outline 
of  light  as  possible.  1  was  con\inced  that  Sister  Ella  had  committed  a  cardinal  sin. 

For  lunch  they  brought  me  a  bowl  of  eggs  to  eat  in  my  closet.  I  wanted  to  shove  the  bowl 
back  into  the  face  of  the  expressionless  nun  who  handed  it  to  me.  but  I  hadn't  eaten  anything 
besides  breakfast  early  that  morning.  I  drew  an  egg  out  of  the  bowl  and  began  picking  away 
at  the  shell.  I  soon  realized  that  the  true  deceptiveness  of  Sister  Ella,  when  I  finally  got  into 
the  shell  and  gooe\-  liquid  dripped  over  the  side  onto  my  uniform.  I  went  through  all  the  eggs 
in  my  bowl,  picking  them  up  one  by  one  to  see  if  any  had  been  cooked.  By  the  time  I  had 
gotten  through  the  eggs  I  realized  that  they  were  all  raw. 

Finally  I  was  so  hungry  I  took  to  cracking  an  egg  against  the  door  and  letting  the  goo  drip 
into  my  mouth  like  yolk  into  a  frying  pan.  all  the  while  imagining  that  the  gooiness  was 
actually  dripping  into  Sister  Ella's  prim  habit. 
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I  told  my  Auntie  Kay  about  what  the  nuns  had  done  when  I  got  home  from  school.  I  told 
her  about  how.  when  they  had  finally  brought  me  out  of  the  closet  a  few  hours  later,  I  had  to 
be  led  back  to  the  classroom  while  my  eyes  slowly  adjusted  to  the  light.  I  said,  "They  stood 
me  in  front  of  my  class  and  made  me  say  'foreign  friends'  until  I  sounded  like  I  meant  it."  I 
did  not  tell  her  that  1  had  saved  an  egg,  cradled  in  the  fold  of  my  shirt,  which  I  tlirew  at  a 
group  of  them  as  they  saw  the  students  off  I  hadn't  stopped  running;  I  only  knew  I  had  been 
revenged  when  1  heard  them  frantically  asking  one  another,  "Where  is  my  ruler?  Get  that 
child  back  here!"  She  would  find  out  about  that  later,  after  the  third  time  that  they  had  to  lock 
me  in  the  dark  for  refusing  to  admit  that  the  foreigners  were  our  friends. 

My  auntie  was  forced  to  take  a  switch  to  me,  but  I  could  tell  that  she  didn't  want  to.  The 
pain  started  slowly  and  acutely,  and  every  lash  caused  her  to  make  a  little  high  pitched  noise, 
like  I  was  the  one  striking  her  with  the  bamboo.  At  first  I  could  feel  the  wood  like  a  surge 
through  my  body,  coming  out  of  my  mouth  in  an  unwilling  cry  of  pain.  Soon  I  couldn't  tell 
the  wounds  apart,  and  my  entire  back  throbbed  like  one  giant,  infected  sore.  1  had  to  say 
"waiguo  pengyou"  fifteen  times,  just  before  the  stick  came  down.  Before  the  last  hit  I  said 
"waiguo  gweilo."  The  pain  felt  the  same,  and  I  could  only  tell  that  the  switch  had  lashed  my 
back  when  I  heard  it  whistle  through  the  air  and  snap  me  like  the  cook's  hands  slapped  slabs 
of  raw  beef 

"Pansy,"  she  said  after  in  a  soft  way,  "your  father  wants  to  see  you." 

She  helped  me  to  get  up  with  the  hand  that  wasn't  holding  the  bamboo,  and  she  put  my 
school  shirt  back  on  me.  We  walked  to  the  main  house  where  my  father  was  sitting  at  his 
desk  in  his  office.  He  was  wearing  his  work  clothes:  a  white  button-down  shirt  with  black 
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slacks  and  combed  back  hair.  He  did  not  dress  like  most  Chinese  men  when  they  got  dressed 
up,  in  the  silken  shirts  with  sashes  at  their  waists.  He  looked  up  when  he  saw  us  outside  the 
doorway  and  told  us  to  come  in.  My  Auntie  Kay  left  me  alone  with  him. 

Whenever  he  came  back  after  a  business  trip,  he  would  always  line  all  twenty-four 
children  up  in  the  main  house  and.  starting  with  the  oldest,  inspect  each  of  us.  He  would 
make  us  open  our  mouths  and  look  at  our  teeth,  and  he  would  check  to  see  how  clean  our 
clothing  and  our  nails  were.  We  had  to  play  our  instruments  for  him.  I  played  the  violin, 
although  not  very  well.  He  would  even  look  at  the  little  babies  held  up  by  their  mothers  to 
make  sure  that  all  of  his  children  were  healthy. 

One  time,  shortly  after  my  mother  had  left,  he  said  of  me:  "Is  this  little  black  Malay 
chicken  one  of  mine?"  because  my  skin  had  grown  so  dark  from  playing  outdoors.  I  heard 
my  brothers  and  sisters  laugh  a  little,  and  I  even  saw  some  of  the  concubines  smiling  at  that.  I 
had  felt  very  ashamed  to  be  so  dark-skinned. 

"Ruth-Ann."  my  father  began.  I  fidgeted  my  shoulders,  trying  to  keep  my  shirt  from 
touching  the  painful  spots  on  my  back.  "Sister  Ella  says  that  you  refuse  to  obey  the  nuns.  She 
tells  me  that  you  threw  raw  eggs  at  Sister  Marjorie.  Is  this  true?" 

I  knew,  and  he  knew,  that  it  was  true.  He  had  ordered  my  Auntie  Kay  to  hit  me  with  a 
bamboo  switch.  But  my  father  believed  that  liis  children  should  be  truthful  above  all  else,  so 
he  asked  us. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "I  did  those  things." 
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When  we  admitted  to  what  we  had  done,  he  always  became  much  more  lenient  towards 
us.  I  sometimes  said  that  1  did  things  that  the  other  children  had  done,  but  that  I  was 
suspected  of.  He  patted  me  dully  on  the  head  and  sent  me  back  to  my  Auntie  Kay  to  put  an  fu 
le  cream  on  my  back.  My  father  prided  himself  on  his  ability  not  to  cause  wounds,  but  to  heal 
them 

Once  the  ointment  had  settled  in  she  helped  wash  me  down  in  the  bath  tub,  carefully 
avoiding  the  red  lines  on  my  back.  Her  hands  felt  cool  after  the  steaming  water  had  touched 
me,  so  refreshing  that  I  could  hardly  believe  that  the  same  hands  had  done  both  things. 

"Auntie  Kay."  I  asked  her,  "do  you  miss  Lily?" 

"Not  so  much  anymore,"  she  said.  I  watched  her  wring  out  the  water  from  the  towel  she 
was  using  until  it  was  twisted  so  tightly  that  not  a  single  drop  was  left.  She  looked  at  me  and 
smiled  with  her  teeth,  appearing  very  elegant  in  that  moment. 

When  she  helped  me  get  out  of  the  bath  tub  and  into  my  night  clothes,  I  felt  that  what  she 
had  said  was  true.  I  hoped  that,  like  Mary,  my  mother  was  blessed  among  women,  even  if  she 
had  become  an  acrobat  in  the  Shanghai  Circus. 


Taitai 

1929 

This  man.  he  came  to  my  mother  and  said,  "Your  daughter  is  to  leave  in  two  days." 

He  wore  a  regretful  looking  straw  hat  that  he  held  before  him  as  he  spoke.  His  voice  was 
tlrm  hut  breath),  as  though  if  he  pressed  me  too  hard  regarding  the  matter  I  would  crush. 
When  he  looked  at  me  I  knew  he  saw  a  young  girl.  He  asked  me  what  my  name  was. 

If  my  mother  had  not  been  standing  next  to  me  I  would  have  lied.  She  said,  "She  is  Lily," 
and  he  said  of  this,  "I  can  see  why."  He  told  me  to  get  my  things  ready  for  when  the  driver 
from  Eu  Villa  came  to  get  me. 

I  had  heard  of  that  place  from  my  father.  When  I  was  younger  he  would  say,  "You  know 
that  you've  arrived  before  you  even  get  inside  the  gates.  He  has  his  surname  etched  in  giant 
black  and  white  stone  letters  right  there  for  every  passer-by  to  see."  He  told  me,  "There  are 
giant  sculptures  of  naked  men  and  women — they  look  foreign — doing  things  in  the  yard. 
Some  are  dancing  in  circles.  He  even  has  a  Rolls  Royce,  driven  by  a  man  called  Ling  who 
will  open  the  car  door  for  him  and  take  his  hat  before  he  gets  in." 

To  this,  my  mother  would  always  say  to  him.  "And  what  if  he  wants  to  open  the  door 
himself?" 

"Then  he  would  not  be  rich,"  my  father  would  say. 

I  sometimes  went  to  the  bay-side  market  with  my  mother,  and  from  there  1  could  see  the 
house  sitting  like  a  solid  pillar  atop  the  city.  It  did  not  have  the  look  of  our  home,  or  any 
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I  sometimes  went  to  the  bay-side  market  with  my  mother,  and  from  there  I  could  see  the 
house  sitting  Hke  a  solid  pillar  atop  the  city.  It  did  not  have  the  look  of  our  home,  or  any 
house  of  British  or  Malay  construction.  Level  upon  level  of  stone  and  brick  rose  up  so  high 
that  when  the  sun  was  at  its  highest  point  a  person  could  stand  on  the  beach  below  and  the 
house  would  cast  a  shade  over  his  body.  I  remember  thinking  that  the  house  must  be  very 
cool  compared  to  most,  because  it  was  situated  so  close  to  the  bay  that  the  wind  would  blow 
through  it  like  it  did  the  shaking  reeds  of  a  bamboo  forest  as  it  heralded  a  coming  storm. 

When  I  was  so  young  that  names  still  became  jumbled  in  my  head.  I  pulled  at  my 
mother's  sleeve  and  asked  her,  "Who  owns  that  house?"  I  pointed  up  at  it  and  I  saw  how 
small  my  hand  looked.  m\  little  fingers  reaching  out  to  something  so  vast.  "The  wealthiest 
man  on  Singapore  Island."  she  said,  looking  with  me.  "It  is  said  that,  when  the  midday  heat 
descends  on  the  city  and  everyone  goes  into  their  homes  to  rest,  one  can  simply  open  the 
shutters  of  Eu  Villa,  close  their  eyes,  and  imagine  that  they  are  standing  at  the  mast  of  a  fast- 
traveling  ship  out  at  sea." 

At  this,  I  did  close  my  eyes.  I  imagined  how  simple  life  must  be  for  a  man  who  had  so 
much  wealth  -  to  simply  open  a  shutter  and  escape  the  heat  that  no  one  else  could.  I  envied 
him  for  being  rich  enough  to  buy  the  wind  off  the  bay. 

When  my  mother  went  to  my  father  to  ask  him  why  I  was  being  sent  to  Eu  Villa,  he  said, 
"Do  you  want  debt  or  your  home?" 

My  father  was  a  notorious  gambler,  always  trying  to  increase  his  wealth  through  his 
richer  friends.  When  he  went  out,  my  mother  would  sigh  and  compare  him  to  van  que  yong 
you  hong  hu  zhi:  little  sparrows  w  ith  dreams  of  swans.  He  thought  he  was  good  at  mahjong 


but  really  he  was  just  awful  at  addition  because  he  never  counted  up  his  debt  until  it  was 
suggested  that  he  trade  his  oldest  daughter. 

I  was  to  be  given  to  this  man,  Eu  Tong  Sen.  My  mother  told  me,  "He  is  the  richest  man  in 
Malaysia;  he  has  seven  castles."  She  said,  "He  will  make  you  his  number  one  taitai — first 
wife  above  all  others!" 

1  said,  "You  mean  he  has  many  wives?" 

"All  rich  men  do,"  she  said.  "They  often  have  many  mah  Jong  partners." 

I  was  just  starting  to  learn  things  when  1  had  to  leave  home:  needlepoint,  painting, 
knitting.  My  father  was  teaching  me  some  English  words  that  he  had  learned  from  his 
Westernized  friends.  1  was  just  now  allowed  to  wear  a  cheongsam  with  slits  above  the  knee. 
The  day  before  the  man  with  the  straw  hat  came  I  had  been  admired  by  a  boy  while  looking 
at  fans  in  the  Yangzhi  market.  He  said,  "This  one  would  complement  your  eyes,"  and  picked 
up  a  light  blue  fan  with  yellow  leaves  on  the  side.  1  had  lowered  my  head,  smiled  at  him,  and 
gone  to  find  my  mother.  1  was  not  ready  to  be  the  wife  of  an  old  man. 

When  1  told  her  this,  my  mother  scoffed,  saying.  "What  does  age  matter  when  you  are 
swimming  in  his  pool!  Look  at  these  hands,  Lily."  She  took  my  hands  so  that  the  palms  faced 
upwards  and  we  both  looked  at  them.  She  bent  the  tips  of  my  fingers  backwards  a  little,  right 
at  the  last  knuckle.  I  was  surprised  at  how  elastic  they  were.  "Do  you  know  what  this 
means?"  She  asked.  I  shook  my  head.  "These  are  the  hands  of  a  woman  who  will  never  know 
how  a  yoke  digs  into  the  back  of  one's  neck,  or  the  feeling  of  mud  between  her  toes.  They 
are  a  sign  of  your  heritage."  She  put  her  hands  to  mine  and  I  saw  that  they  came  together 


almost  symmetrically.  "These  are  the  hands  of  a  woman  who  will  play  the  qin  to  its  highest 
notes.  What  is  a  little  white  in  the  hair  when  you've  got  one  foot  in  a  servant's  lap  and  your 
hand  resting  on  the  back  of  your  husband's  neck?" 

I  thought  of  this,  and  I  also  thought  of  the  knocking  of  her  bamboo  wind  chimes.  My 
mother  had  her  own  bedroom  covered  in  green  silken  draperies  and  wall-hangings,  but  for  all 
that,  she  still  preferred  the  sound  of  the  chime  to  any  import.  When  1  was  a  child,  she  hung 
one  from  the  ceiling  above  my  bed.  and  twirled  it  around  with  her  thin  fingers.  She  was  like 
the  wind,  my  mother,  in  the  way  she  sounded  her  chimes.  1  could  not  tell  the  difference. 
Looking  at  her  hands  and  listening  to  the  soft  knocking  together  of  the  wood,  I  started  to  cry. 
I  felt  those  hands  patting  me  on  the  back  and  the  sharp  smell  of  burnt  jasmine  incense  as  my 
mother  hugged  me  and  said.  "That  does  you  no  good  either.  Lily." 

I  said,  "Why  can't  I  stay,  and  you  send  Ai-li?" 

My  sister,  who  had  been  working  very  hard  to  dismantle  the  petals  of  a  nni  dan  flower 
while  she  listened  to  us.  abruptly  let  it  drift  to  the  floor. 

"I  can  wear  a  cheongsamr  she  said,  twisting  her  calf  and  pulling  up  the  hem  of  her  dress. 
"Look,  Mami.  my  feet  are  much  smaller  than  those  palm  fronds."  Ai-li  pointed  at  me  with 
disgust. 

"She  is  not  the  eldest."  my  mother  said  to  me.  "Our  Ai-li  is  too  young  yet,  you  know?" 


The  night  before  I  was  to  go  away  to  Eu  'Villa,  my  mother  came  to  lie  in  my  bed  with  me. 

She  told  me  all  the  things  I  needed  to  know  for  my  future  as  a  wife.  She  said,  "Always  please 
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your  husband.  If  he  is  a  rich  man.  then  he  needs  you  only  for  as  long  as  you  can  hold  his 
gaze.  To  be  the  number  one  taitai.  a  woman  must  know  when  to  laugh  and  when  to  cry,  and, 
most  of  all,  when  to  be  silent." 

My  mother  was  the  only  wife.  To  have  borne  my  father  only  two  daughters  and  still 
remain  at  the  center  of  his  gaze,  I  knew  that  she  must  be  very  wise. 

Before  I  fell  asleep,  I  put  my  arm  around  her  chest  and  felt  it  rise  and  fall  with  her 
breathing.  I  counted  her  breaths  every  time  she  inhaled  until  1  lost  track  and  fell  asleep  to  the 
ebbing  stream  of  her  voice,  which  I  thought  was  saying,  "Men  are  like^oz/:  barking  dogs  that 
nip  at  your  legs  until  they  get  your  attention.  Then  they  will  try  to  dominate  you." 

It  is  hard  to  remember  what  you  knew  at  fourteen  and  what  you  thought  was  right,  but 
this  thing  1  felt  very  sure  of:  my  palm  fronds  were  not  ready  to  be  tucked  under  someone 
else's  sheets. 


This  morning  I  was  accused  of  stealing  one  of  the  green  peppers  from  the  garden  of  the 
fifth  mistress.  As  I  am  the  eighth  and  lowest  of  rank,  my  guilt  was  never  in  question. 

To  this  I  say  po  fii  chen  zhoii:  I  want  to  destroy  the  cooking  cauldrons  and  sink  the  boats. 

I  have  borne  three  children  to  this  man.  He  has  one  wife:  an  older  woman  with  three  sons 
who  spends  all  her  time  in  the  main  house.  She  yells,  "Reshui!  More  hot  water!"  and  the 
servants  can  be  seen  running  with  steaming  buckets  through  the  hallways.  She  tells  them  to 
sweep  the  floor  after  it  has  been  washed  because  anything  that  is  not  being  cleaned  is  already 

on  its  way  to  becoming  dirty.  She  makes  her  personal  servant-girl  check  her  hair  every 
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morning  for  any  gray  seedlings  that  want  to  take  root.  Meanwhile,  she  gives  all  the 
concubines  dirty  looks  for  the  relations  she  knows  that  they  have  had  with  her  husband.  She 
is  very  good  at  knowing  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent. 

For  my  part,  I  see  my  master  very  little,  and  rarely  during  the  day.  I  look  in  the  mirror 
and  see  the  pink  color  in  my  cheeks  and  lips — the  untouched  darkness  of  my  hair — and  I 
know  why  he  comes  to  me  at  night.  No,  though  I  am  di  ha,  the  lowly  eighth,  he  prefers  me  to 
the  second,  who  carries  the  weight  of  five  children  around  her  midsection. 

When  I  first  arrived  at  fourteen,  he  spoke  to  me  very  formally  in  Cantonese  and  said  that 
I  would  be  treated  well  in  his  household.  His  hair  was  mostly  gray  with  streaks  of  black  still 
lingering  near  his  part.  His  face  had  begun  to  sag  in  areas  and  when  he  spoke  the  lines  around 
his  mouth  became  very  deep.  I  thought  he  looked  older  even  than  my  father.  I  avoided  his 
gaze. 

He  tried  to  gain  my  affection  by  asking  me  if  I  knew  any  English;  I  said  that  I  knew  a 
little.  I  wish  I  had  not,  because  he  was  always  speaking  English  to  me  from  that  point  on, 
asking  if  I  knew  what  tliis  plate  or  that  vase  was  called,  and  what  was  my  favorite  color. 

He  goes  on  business  trips  for  months  at  a  time,  leaving  us  here  to  peck  away  at  one 
another.  When  1  became  pregnant  with  my  son  he  did  not  know  until  I  could  not  see  past  my 
stomach  to  my  feet.  He  arrived  home  and  said,  "Very  good,  very  good.  If  it  is  a  boy,  he  will 
be  called  Henry,"  and  patted  my  stomach  lightly. 

Tong  Sen  loves  to  see  his  concubines  with  our  hands  on  our  backs  and  our  abdomens 
swollen  with  the  fruit  of  a  one-sided  relationship.  If  two  are  pregnant  at  the  same  time  it  is 
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like  a  wonderful  gift  for  him  to  return  to,  and  he  slicks  his  grey  hair  back  like  Oily  Man  in 
heat.  He  has  twelve  now,  including  mine.  When  Henry  was  born,  I  saw  the  blood  cleaned  off 
his  pink  body  before  the  midwife  took  him  away  to  be  presented  to  Tong  Sen.  Instead  of 
asking,  he  said.  "We  will  name  him  this.^'  because  my  son's  little  hands  had  the  look  of  a 
knobby  Brit. 

There  was  one  other  concubine  present  at  Henry's  birth.  This  thin  woman  with  hair  so 
thick  it  fell  in  tendrils  when  she  tried  to  put  it  back.  As  I  gripped  the  side  of  my  bed,  she 
urged  the  baby  onward  by  rubbing  the  base  of  my  back  with  her  knuckles.  She  said,  "Come, 
di  ba,  let's  finish  this,"  and  helped  me  to  lie  back.  She  called  me  "eighth,"  like  the  others  did, 
but  not  with  the  same  dip  to  her  voice  when  she  pronounced  the  second  word.  The  tone  went 
up  at  the  end,  as  though  it  was  pleasant  to  her. 

When  she  began  to  call  me  by  my  real  name,  she  herself  had  become  pregnant  again. 
She  wanted  another  boy.  She  was  di  si.  the  fourth,  but  I  was  to  call  her  Kay,  she  said,  because 
otherwise  it  was  disrespectful.  When  I  looked  at  her.  I  saw  how  we  all  appeared:  drawn, 
gaunt  under  the  weight  of  our  stomachs,  bending  backwards  to  relieve  the  tension.  She  would 
sit  by  her  fish  pond,  looking  quite  elegant  and  holding  her  fingers  just  level  with  the  water  so 
that  if  her  koi  tlsh  wanted,  they  could  brush  the  tips.  She  spoke  to  them  and  wished  that  they 
could  have  an  ocean  to  swim  in,  but  it  was  a  hollow  desire,  because,  as  she  told  me,  she  knew 
that  more  room  also  meant  that  she  would  not  see  them  again. 

It  was  here  that  I  first  found  her.  skipping  the  water  with  her  lingers  and  listening  to  the 
breaching  of  the  koi.  She  was  belly  and  hair.  I  helped  her  stand  up  by  leaning  back  with  my 
weight,  and,  in  thanks,  she  agreed  to  name  one  of  her  koi  after  me.  I  told  her  I  wanted  to  be 
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the  one  with  the  white  blaze  over  its  right  eye — the  one  that  looked  young  enough  to  swim 
circles  around  the  other  larger  fish  in  her  pond.  Over  the  years,  Kay  would  come  to  tell  me  of 
Lily"s  progress  and  grov\th  in  the  kul  pond,  until  she  didn't  any  longer. 

This  is  because  Singapore  is  a  city  of  forward-looking  people. 

I  realized  this  when  I  was  seven,  that  precarious  time  when  children  can  no  longer  learn  a 
foreign  language  with  such  ease  as  they  previously  were  able  to.  It  is  the  age  when  things 
cease  to  be  tangential  and  cross  the  new  boundary  into  permanence.  It  occurs  in  the  moment 
when  a  child  first  learns  of  death,  which  is  not  their  own.  It  becomes  a  lifetime  rather  than  a 
single  moment,  and  for  this  reason,  that  moment  is  forgotten. 

But  I  do  remember  my  first  death,  and  the  rickshaw  puller  who  died.  My  mother  said. 
"Lily,  look,"  and  she  held  in  her  hands  a  pretty  pearl  comb.  I  looked  at  this,  and  I  looked 
back  to  the  man  collapsed  in  the  road  and  the  anxious  faces  of  the  passengers  in  the  tumbled 
rickshaw.  Without  asking,  my  mother  put  the  comb  into  my  hair,  saying,  "Look,  see,  so 
pretty."  Within  seconds  another  man  had  bent  down  and  picked  up  the  unmanned  poles  and  I 
saw  him  guiding  the  rickshaw  past  the  fallen  man  as  our  own  runner  tugged  ours  onwards.  I 
heard  the  people  in  the  rickshaw  saying,  "Did  you  see  that,  I  nearly  fell  out,"  and,  "I  wonder 
if  he'll  get  up?"  I  thought,  how  can  these  people  not  see?  And  even  though  he  was  obscured 
by  the  covering  of  the  rickshaw,  I  saw  the  man  with  one  leg  folded  underneath  his  body  and 
the  moisture  of  his  last  breath  congealing  at  the  comer  of  his  open  mouth. 

I  wear  the  comb  on  the  right  side  of  my  head  when  we  go  places  in  the  car  and  from  there 
I  can  see  the  people  in  the  street  unblinkingly  part  for  us  like  the  two  halves  of  a  rent  melon. 


On  this  one  day.  my  daughter  came  to  me.  She  said,  "'Ma  mi.  the  circus."  and  tugged  at 
the  sleeve  of  my  dress.  I  asked  her.  "What,  what  about  the  circus?"  I  hfted  her  into  my  arms 
and  vwapped  her  wispy  girl  hair  around  my  finger.  "They  are  here  ft-om  Shanghai — with 
elephants,  horses!  People  swinging  from  ropes."  she  said,  looking  at  me  intently. 

I  thought,  how  can  we  miss  that,  a  man  swinging  from  a  rope?  So  we  went  to  see  the 
Shanghai  Circus.  They  had  set  up  this  white  tent  with  flaps  that  hung  down  so  that,  from  the 
outside,  all  we  could  see  were  bright  lights  blooming  from  the  flaps  and  the  roof  of  the  tent 
like  fully  extended  day  lilies.  There  was  a  man  walking  around  on  stilts  outside  the  tent's 
entrance,  yelling.  "Come  see;  you  will  never  believe  it!" 

Inside  the  tent  there  were  people  of  every  class,  from  the  peasants  with  their  gong  hats 
hanging  over  their  shoulders  to  women  with  bound  feet  who  were  escorted  in  wheeled  chairs 
by  their  servants.  We  went  to  see  the  untamable  tigers  and  the  children  screamed,  "Biao 
biao! "  and  leapt  from  foot  to  foot  in  front  of  the  cages. 

Suddenly  I  felt  the  grip  of  one  of  those  children  on  my  arm,  and  I  looked  down  to  see  that 
it  was  my  middle  child.  "Ma  /7;/."  Pansy  said,  "ghosts!"  And  1  saw  that  she  was  pointing  to 
the  far  side  of  the  tent,  where  a  man  and  a  woman  danced  across  the  white  flap. 

"American  cinema,"  said  Kay,  "they  show  them  in  the  circus  tents  now,  trying  to 
convince  us  that  a  silent  world  in  black  and  white  is  entertaining." 

We  went  to  watch  these  dancing  ghosts,  and  I  saw  that  they  were  the  creation  of  a  man. 
He  was  evenly  turning  the  arm  of  the  projector  and  watching  the  screen  as  avidly  as  if  he 


were  one  of  the  circus-goers.  His  frame  was  slender  like  a  woman's,  and  he  had  straight  hair 
that  drooped  over  his  eyes.  I  thought  he  couldn't  be  more  than  twenty. 

Kay  went  up  to  him  and  said.  "Our  children  think  you  can  conjure  ghosts." 

He  did  not  stop  turning  the  projector  or  even  look  away  from  the  film.  His  arm  working, 
he  said.  "I  can.  These  are  ghosts  of  real  people,  right  here.  Spend  a  couple  dollars  to  see  them 
laugh?" 

Kay  came  back  to  me  and  the  children  and  sat  down.  She  said.  "What  a  strange  man." 

1  didn't  tell  her  why  I  went  back  two  days  later.  I  said.  "Can  you  take  care  of  the 
children?"  She  saw  the  look  in  my  eyes  and  nodded,  and  then:  "Be  back  before  the  servants' 
entrance  is  closed."  I  said  to  my  children,  "I'm  going  out  to  the  market  to  look  for  a  bargain; 
don't  cause  any  trouble."  and  left  the  compound  in  my  high-collared  dress  with  a  pale  green 
veil  over  my  hair  and  face.  I  took  a  rickshaw  to  the  circus  tent  and  paid  fifteen  ve/7  to  get  in.  I 
went  to  see  the  man  who  was  still  standing  there  with  his  projector,  as  though  he  never 
stopped  turning.  He  did  not  look  at  me,  but  said,  "Sit  down,  drop  a  Singapore  dollar  in  the 
box  and  enjoy." 

The  seats  were  empty;  it  was  just  atter  the  midday  hour  and  no  one  was  there  to  see  the 
circus  performers;  the  barren  straw  littering  the  ground  beneath  the  tent  was  wide  open.  The 
acrobats  milled  around  with  shawls  over  their  costumes,  talking  to  each  other  and  taking 
bites  of  fanggiio  from  the  sweets  booth. 

I  sat  down  in  the  chair  directly  in  front  of  his  machine  and  I  watched  a  new  film.  There 

was  just  a  woman  on  the  screen  this  time,  wearing  a  shapeless  beaded  dress  and  a  headdress 
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of  similar  style,  clasping  her  hands  beneath  her  chin  while  the  caption  below  said,  "My  love, 
he  is  gone!" 

After  a  time,  without  turning  to  look  at  him,  I  asked,  "Are  these  your  films?" 

"I  get  them  cheap  from  America,"  he  said.  The  wheel  clicked  as  he  rotated  the  arm. 

"Do  you  have  any  part  in  them?" 

"I  just  run  them,"  he  said,  "but  someday,  they  won't  be  ghosts." 

I  turned  around  to  look  at  this  person  through  my  veil.  I  could  not  call  him  a  man.  There 
was  still  childishness  in  the  tilt  of  his  dark  eyes  and  the  set  of  his  small  lips.  He  looked  down 
at  me  for  a  moment  and  said,  "You  like  the  cinema?" 

"I  like  ghosts,"  I  said.  At  this,  he  laughed  and  I  saw  the  hand  turning  the  arm  of  the 
projector  slow  a  bit. 


When  I  told  Kay  about  my  plan,  she  said,  "What  will  you  be  to  him,  some  Malay 
commodity?" 

I  took  her  hand  and  said,  "No  more  of  one  than  I  am  now."  She  looked  at  me  with  her 
mouth  wide  open  and  I  could  see  the  muscles  in  the  back  of  her  throat  working  like  she  was 
going  to  say  something.  Finally,  she  asked,  "How  are  you,  a  concubine,  going  to  help  this 
man  do  anything  but  get  in  trouble  for  kidnapping  one  of  Eu  Tong  Sen's  women?" 
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I  led  her  by  the  hand  to  my  boudoir.  We  knelt  in  front  of  a  carved  chest — the  dowry  sent 
with  me  when  1  arrived--at  the  foot  of  my  bed.  It  had  not  been  opened  since  the  day  I  saw  my 
mother  polishing  the  gems  and  placing  them  one  at  a  time  inside.  I  took  out  a  key  from  my 
pocket.  She  watched  as  I  inserted  it  into  the  ornate  lock  and  opened  the  chest.  I  heard  her 
gasp. 

"Lily,  you  mustn't!  Di  ba,  do  you  know  what  this  is  worth?  Tong  Sen  would  search  the 
entirety  of  Asia  looking  for  you." 

1  took  a  pearl  earring  in  my  hand  and  felt  the  weight  of  it.  I  held  it  between  two  fingers 
and  watched  it  glimmer.  1  saw  my  distorted  reflection  in  the  iridescent  gem  and  said,  'i  was 
supposed  to  be  taitai  Lily,  you  know?" 

I  felt  Kay's  hands  on  my  shoulders,  smoothing  out  the  wrinkles  in  my  dress.  I  heard  her 
say,  "Weren't  we  all?"  because  she,  too,  had  been  part  of  a  niah  Jong  deal.  I  had  seen  the 
brown  dowry  chest  that  went  unopened,  the  key  to  which  was  hidden  away  somewhere,  and 
unmentioned  since  the  day  she  had  arrived. 

I  heard  the  jewelry  clinking  together  as  I  dropped  the  pearl  back  into  the  chest.  I  thought, 
I  will  have  a  stained  dress,  because  Kay  had  her  face  buried  between  my  shoulders  and  I 
could  feel  the  shaking  of  her  sobs.  I  thought  of  this,  and  I  thought  of  the  sound  of  the  man's 
voice,  how  it  had  dipped  to  such  seriousness  when  he  said,  "The  company?  It  will  be  true 
Chinese.  Not  these  gv^'ai  lo  imports." 

Slunv  Brothers.  The  sound  of  it  felt  right  on  my  tongue  when  I  pronounced  it  after  him.  I 
thought,  I  could  be  a  ghost,  up  there  on  the  tent.  I  thought  of  how  his  gaze  then  had  been 
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similar  to  that  of  Tong  Sen's  when  he  first  truly  looked  at  me.  He  was  an  old  man  looking  at 
a  young  girl  like  she  were  an  unpicked  flower  that  he  would  wilt  with  his  hands.  I  saw  Run- 
Run  look  at  me  this  way,  and  I  felt  that  I  wanted  to  be  ripped  from  my  stem,  and  I  had  pulled 
the  veil  down  off  my  warming  cheeks  and  looked  back. 


I  stand  at  the  entranceway  to  my  home.  It  is  dark  outside;  the  sun  falls  over  the  bay 
earlier  during  these  rainy  months,  when  everyone  has  a  small  pond  in  their  yard.  From  here  I 
can  see  every  building  in  the  compound.  There  is  the  main  house  casting  a  shadow  over  the 
rest  of  the  living  quarters;  it  reflects  largely  in  the  lantern-light  of  early  evening.  1  hear  the 
servants  leaving,  saying  to  one  another  what  a  relief  the  cool  air  is  since  the  monsoon  season 
has  begun. 

I  go  into  my  children's  room  once  more.  I  can  see  their  faces  but  1  do  not  dare  touch 
them.  The  youngest.  Sheila,  curls  in  on  herself  and  sucks  on  the  tip  of  her  thumb.  My  boy, 
Henry,  lies  prostrate  on  his  stomach  and  has  his  head  turned  away  from  me.  Pansy,  my 
flower,  the  one  who  told  me  of  the  circus,  1  can  see  in  the  moonlight.  I  can  see  in  her  fine  lips 
and  sloping  nose  that  she  will  look  just  like  me,  and  like  my  mother,  and  nothing  like  her 
father.  1  walk  to  the  far  corner  and  see  the  chime  there,  still  in  the  humid  air.  I  twirl  it  with 
my  hand,  and  1  know  they  will  not  notice  because  it  sounds  just  like  a  breeze  blowing 
through  their  window.  I  think,  they  could  not  tell  the  difference  if  I  ran  through  the  whole 
house,  fingers  splayed,  ringing  every  chime  at  once,  saying,  "This— //2/.S  is  the  wind:  you 
cannot  wait  for  it."  And  just  as  I  thought,  they  remain  motionless,  breathing  deeply  in  sleep. 
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Kay  comes  just  after  the  sun  has  set  to  tell  me  that  Tong  Sen  has  gone  out  for  a  few  hours 
to  the  Bukit  Merah  estate  to  play  mah  Jong.  We  stand  in  the  front  room  of  the  house  for  some 
time.  I  watch  a  bobbing  lantern  make  its  way  through  the  darkness  of  the  compound  to  the 
main  house,  all  five  stories  of  which  are  now  illuminated.  I  think,  one  could  not  lose  oneself 
there  if  they  tried. 

"Maybe  it's  better  for  them."  I  whisper,  running  my  fingers  over  the  mouth  of  the  bag  1 
hold  before  me,  "maybe  people  will  forget  that  di  ha  was  their  mother." 

I  see  Kay  look  towards  the  children's  room,  and  I  know  that  this  is  not  what  she  worries 
about.  1  have  given  her  one  of  my  jewels,  though  she  does  not  know  it.  It  is  a  bracelet  of 
emeralds  on  her  bedside  stand,  left  while  she  was  out  feeding  her  fish.  1  know  these  things: 
when  she  tends  to  the  koi  and  what  noise  she  makes  when  she  soothes  a  child  who  has  fallen 
and  hurt  his  knee.  I  know  these  things,  because  they  are  also  my  things.  I  know  that  when  my 
children  run  down  to  the  water's  edge  to  escape  the  midday  heat  they  will  feel  the  wind 
blowing  across  the  strait  from  Indonesia,  and  they  will  say  that  it  is  a  wonderful  sight 
because  they  live  in  this  high  up  place  from  which  they  can  see  all  the  lights  of  Singapore  on 
a  night  like  this.  1  know  these  things,  and  this  is  why  1  can  look  at  their  faces  in  the  dark  and 
say,  "You,  you  can  understand  why."  It  is  the  way  of  things  in  my  forward-facing  city. 
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Ruth-Ann 
1940 

After  my  father  oversaw  the  construction  of  Eucliffe  mansion,  he  went  to  a  mystic 
in  Hong  Kong  who  he  thought  could  prophesy  his  future.  When  the  man  learned  that 
it  was  Eu  Tong  Sen.  the  Chinese  medicine  tycoon,  he  became  very  excited.  He  asked 
my  father  what  day  and  at  what  time  he  was  born,  and  my  father  told  him  everything 
he  wanted  to  know.  The  man  then  began  to  look  through  his  calendar,  mumbling 
words  and  pointing  his  finger  here  and  there.  Finally,  he  began.  "Your  future  is  much 
like  your  past;"  said  the  mystic,  "it  hinges  on  your  state  of  activity.  If  you  continue 
building  houses  as  you  have  been,  then  your  life  will  also  prosper.  As  long  as  you 
keep  building,  you  will  not  die." 

When  my  father  came  home  from  Hong  Kong  three  weeks  later,  he  announced 
that  he  wanted  to  build  a  'getaway'  villa  which  he  would  call  Sermio.  When  the 
family  heard  about  this,  people  were  not  surprised  by  the  news,  but  more  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  told.  My  father  never  announced,  he  simply  built. 

"But  why  would  he  gather  us  all  together?"  I  had  asked,  watching  my  Auntie 
diligently  knit  what  she  said  would  be  a  shawl.  She  waited  until  she  had  completed  a 
full  knot  at  one  large  corner  before  she  answered. 

"If  you  know  a  truth,  do  you  think  on  it  or  speak  of  it?" 

"It  would  depend,"  I  said.  I  knew  many  things  that  I  would  never  want  to  reveal, 
not  even  to  her. 

"What  if  you  want  desperately  to  know  that  it  is  true?"  She  looked  at  me  with  her 
eyes  darting  a  little,  flicking  between  my  own.  She  had  grown  gray  at  the  corners  of 


her  face  and  her  mouth  was  bordered  by  Httle  horizontal  hnes.  all  stacked  together, 
dragging  her  lips  down  into  what  I  saw  was  the  truth  of  her  question.  I  turned  away 
and  did  not  answer. 

When  they  found  his  body  turned  black  under  the  covers  only  six  months  later,  I 
was  at  my  place  with  the  scummy  water,  tossing  rocks  like  they  were  crumbs  and 
wondering  how  many  skips  it  would  take  to  reach  the  other  bank.  "Why  would  you 
want  to  go  to  that  place?"  my  amah  used  to  ask  me,  always  with  the  same  skeptical 
look  on  her  face.  I  never  paid  much  attention  to  her  questioning  because  it  was  her 
place  to  be  always  pestering  the  children  she  watched.  But  she  was  correct  in  some 
sense;  it  really  wasn't  the  prettiest  place,  the  Boat  Quay.  Hundreds  of  bumboats 
sailing  in  and  out  of  the  port  had  spoiled  much  of  the  water  so  that  it  had  taken  on  a 
green-brown  hue  and  smelled  a  little  bit  if  you  got  too  close.  The  air  felt  thicker  in 
your  throat,  like  it  had  to  be  swallowed  down. 

But  people  were  always  doing  things:  swaylos  unloading  boxes  of  rubber  and  tin 
from  the  anchored  ships,  men  in  black  suits  going  in  and  out  of  the  shops  in  the 
business  district.  The  south  bank  resembled  the  belly  of  a  carp,  a  sure  sign  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  so  the  quay  was  lined  with  buildings  all  ready  to  burst  for  how  closely 
they  had  been  pushed  together.  I  used  to  think  of  my  father  when  I  saw  the  Asian  men 
walking  around  in  suits  like  the  British,  all  "dapper,"  as  they  would  put  it.  but  never 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Europeans. 

My  first  time  at  the  quay  was  with  my  mother.  Memories  that  old  become  like  the 
little  sparks  of  burning  oil  that  fly  up  off  a  pan  when  it's  red  hot:  they  come  at  you 
and  burn  you  and  you  jump  away  only  when  it's  too  late.  I  see  a  flash  of  my  brother 


squatting  over  a  grasshopper  in  front  of  our  house:  I  see  my  younger  sister,  barely  old 
enough  to  sit  up  by  herself,  picking  apart  the  brittle  legs  of  a  reed  doll  she  holds.  But 
none  sting  in  the  same  way  as  when  I  see  my  mother's  gliding- walk  and  the  green 
silken  cheongsam  she  had  over  her  arm.  She  had  gone  to  Chan  Yu"s  to  get  the  dress 
tailored  up  and  she  had  brought  me  on  what  I  supposed  to  be  an  adventure.  I  walked 
next  to  her  the  entire  way,  proud  of  myself  for  how  well  1  could  keep  up  with  my  tall 
mother.  She  had  lo\'ely  hair  that  reflected  even  when  there  was  only  the  tiniest  bit  of 
light  around,  and  she  always  wore  it  pimied  back  with  glimmering  bird  clips. 

"This  much."  she  said,  and  1  saw  her  use  her  fingers  to  indicate  the  portion  of  the 
dress  she  wanted  hemmed — or  how  much  more  of  her  leg  she  wanted  to  show.  First 
wife  would  often  hassle  the  other  wives  in  this  way  if  she  saw  their  hemlines  getting 
too  high.  "Too  much  leg— not  enough  dress!"  1  can  see  now  why  my  mother  went  to 
such  trouble. 

We  left  the  dress  with  the  tailor  and  went  outside  into  the  street.  I  remember  it 
being  early  in  the  day;  hot  and  humid  and  smelling  of  sweat.  She  took  my  hand  and 
looked  down  at  me.  saying.  "So.  where  are  we  going?" 

My  mother  had  sorrow-driven  eyes,  the  kind  that  make  a  silent  movie  watchable, 
and  when  she  looked  at  me  I  felt  numb.  Not  to  her.  but  to  ever\thing  else. 

1  told  her  1  wanted  to  go  down  to  the  banks  of  the  quay. 
"I  want  to  feed  the  fish,"  I  said,  because  I  was  thinking  of  my  Auntie's  koi  pond  and 
the  wa>'  they  came  up  to  people  so  fearlessly.  My  mother  said  nothing,  though  1  feel 
sure  she  knew  that  we  wouldn't  see  any  fish  in  the  water  at  the  quay. 


We  stood  there  for  a  few  minutes,  balancing  on  the  rocks  lining  the  water's  edge, 
my  mother  holding  my  hand  and  both  of  us  staring  at  the  murky  water  that  showed  no 
signs  of  life.  Finally  she  took  up  a  small,  flat  rock  that  she  showed  to  me. 

"Look  what  I  can  do.  Pansy,"  she  said. 

I  can  see  a  flash  of  her  hand  in  mid-toss,  but  not  the  motion.  Everything  is  still, 
stagnant,  like  an  ongoing  series  of  photographs.  1  want  to  say  her  hand  moved  like 
mine  does,  but  I  would  be  hoping  rather  than  remembering. 

Her  rock  skipped  over  the  water's  surface  twice  before  sinking  with  a  sound  like 
nothing  1  had  heard  before.  I  always  think  of  it  now  as  the  water  saying,  "Oop,"  as 
though  the  rock  had  gotten  away  from  it  and  it  was  being  reclaimed. 

That  day  we  threw  many  rocks.  1  couldn't  believe  that  my  mother  would  dirty  her 
hands  like  that  and  then  clean  them  off  in  the  backwash  hitting  the  shore.  It  was  not 
like  her  or  any  of  the  wives  to  touch  the  ground,  much  less  come  away  with  it  on  their 
skin. 

Because  of  this,  we  never  told  my  father  about  our  trip  to  Boat  Quay  and  the 
rocks  that  would  take  forever  to  resurface  from  the  bottom,  if  they  ever  did.  It  was  our 
rebellion  against  amahs  and  the  tlrst  wife's  cleanliness  and,  most  of  all,  my  father's 
seeming  knowledge  of  everything  that  went  on  with  his  family. 

It  was  a  secret  between  her  and  me,  something  that  1  kept  after  her  leaving, 
though  I  couldn't  say  why.  It  was  different  there,  then,  than  when  I  looked  into  the 
quay  at  age  eight,  or  twelve,  or  even  t^ifteen.  1  couldn't  see  down  into  the  water  at  all. 
I  wanted  to  tell  Wong  Kwai  about  my  memories.  I  wanted  her  to  understand  and 
to  place  her  hand  on  my  cheek  and  say,  "All  this  time  and  you  never  told  me," 


because  she  always  thought  I  had  gone  to  look  at  boys.  But  I  soon  realized  that  if  I 
told  her  one  part,  then  I  would  also  have  to  reveal  the  other. 

The  truth  is.  my  father  once  saw  me  at  Boat  Quay. 

He  came  up  next  to  me  like  a  spectator  and  said,  "Fine  form,  but  I  think  you 
could  do  better." 

I  had  been  trained  with  the  years  to  respond  to  the  tones  of  my  father's  voice. 
When  he  said  this,  my  muscles  immediately  tensed  so  that  I  stood  up  straight — 
rigid — and  I  dropped  the  rock  in  my  hand.  I  was  always  stunned  by  how  much  higher 
his  voice  sounded  when  he  spoke  English,  and  how  accented  the  British  had  made 
him  sound. 

He  picked  up  the  rock,  turned  it  over  in  his  hands,  and  shook  his  head. 

"Too  bumpy."  he  said.  I  didn't  move — my  eyes  watched  him — expecting  an 
order  or  a  command.  "But  I  do  have  this  one." 

He  took  an  object  out  of  his  suit  pocket  as  though  it  had  been  born  there  in  the 
folds  of  cotton  and  held  it  to  me.  He  lifted  my  hand  and  put  it  onto  my  palm.  1  nearly 
dropped  it  before  I  could  get  a  feel  for  its  weight. 

"You  should  have  told  me,"  he  said.  "I  didn't  know  that  we  had  any  other 
skippers." 

I  stood,  stiff  with  the  fear  and  relief  in  my  body.  I  felt  nine  again,  bowing 
under  the  weight  of  my  Auntie's  switch  and  crying  for  someone  to  help  me  because  I 
had  no  one  to  call  for.  I  expected  my  father  to  turn  around  and  snap  his  fingers  for  a 
servant  to  come  pick  me  up  and  take  me  home.  Instead  he  clasped  his  hands  behind 
him  and  looked  down  at  my  hands — at  the  object  there — and  nodded  his  head. 


What  I  found  was  what  I  expected,  but  not  what  I  could  understand. 
He  said  it  would  never  stop  skipping  if  I  threw  it.  My  father  did  not  give  me 
many  gifts:  most  things  I  received  came  filtered  tluough  many  screens — through  the 
aunts  and  the  servants,  even  my  brothers  and  sisters — but  never  had  my  father  given 
me  something  so  clearly  precious  from  his  own  hand. 

"For  my  little  Malay  chicken,"  he  said,  and  I  should  have  felt  hurt.  The  pang  came 
over  me  the  first  time  he  said  it,  after  he  had  lined  the  children  up  for  inspection  and 
he  came  to  me  with  an  incredulous  look  on  his  face.  "Is  this  one  mine?"  he  asked, 
thumbing  the  side  of  my  tanned  cheek  as  though  to  wipe  away  the  coloring. 

Its  touch  was  not  that  of  a  thrown  stone.  People  think  you  can't  tell  whether  or  not 
a  stone  has  been  in  water,  but  most  have  never  touched  one  that  hasn't.  In  my  palm  it 
was  amber  smooth,  formed  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  raised  to  the  surface  by 
the  unseen  hand  of  nature,  or  so  he  said.  I  believed  him  and  I  put  it  in  my  dress 
pocket,  satisfied  by  the  weightiness  of  it  against  my  thigh. 

When  we  left  the  quay  we  went  separately  like  two  people  who  had  come  for  a 
business  meeting.  He  never  spoke  of  it  and  we  never  again  met  on  the  bank. 

The  stone  sat  on  my  dresser  at  mu  house  for  months  before  it  became  a 
paperweight  for  my  schoolwork.  I  used  it  to  weigh  down  pencil  drawings  of  my 
house,  of  the  street  leading  up  to  it,  and  even  those  of  Boat  Quay  itself  This  was 
because  it  was  the  heaviest  skipping  stone  I  had  ever  felt.  To  explain  this,  1  imagined 
rocks  having  little  holes — like  pores — in  their  surface  just  as  humans  did  on  their 
faces,  and  how  the  absence  of  water  after  it  had  dried  away  left  my  skin  feeling  drier 
than  it  had  before.  It  was  just  so  with  rocks,  so  that  if  one  was  picked  up  from  the 


beach  it  was  sure  to  be  porous  and  light,  whereas  one  Uke  this  feh  solid  to  me.  It  had 
the  heft  of  a  man's  clenched  fist. 

On  that  day  of  broken  prophecy,  like  many  days,  I  watched  my  reflection  in 
the  water  and  I  distorted  my  mouth  or  my  eyes  and  practiced  my  smile  to  perfect  its 
best  look.  Sometimes  I  would  make  an  ugly  face  just  so  I  could  break  it  apart  with 
one  toss. 

I  was  angry  at  Wong  Kwai  for  standing  aside  the  day  before  while  Daniel,  the 
eldest,  laughed  at  me  for  my  dark  skin.  "Hey.  chicken,  are  you  some  kind  of  laborer?" 
he  said.  I  stood  in  the  doorway  of  mu  house,  watching  a  few  other  child-faces  gather 
next  to  him.  "Are  they  going  to  send  you  off  to  the  workplace  for  motherless  children 
ofdiba?" 

My  eyes  stung  for  how  hard  1  was  squinting  to  hold  back  my  tears.  I  dug  my 
fingernails  into  the  wooden  supports  of  the  doorway  and  wished  that  my  amah,  who 
was  sewing  up  a  hole  in  a  shirt,  would  look  up  from  what  she  was  doing  and  use  her 
heavy  voice  on  them  like  she  so  often  did  with  me.  Instead  she  sat  cross-legged  on  the 
floor  and  hummed.  It  was  like  all  the  adults  were  hiding  away,  making  sure  not  to 
notice  this  scene. 

I  could  never  think  of  anything  good  to  say  when  angry,  so  1  picked  up  one  of  the 
rocks  lining  the  front  path  and  threw  it  at  them  weakly.  It  made  an  aix  in  the  air  and 
was  dodged  by  the  boys,  who  began  laughing  so  hard  that  some  fell  on  the  ground 
and  covered  their  eyes  with  their  hands  to  wipe  the  moisture  from  their  eyes. 


"You  think  you're  better,"  I  said,  struggling  to  keep  my  voice  at  the  same  pitch, 
"but  really  you're  just  say  fai  tsai.  I  would  rather  die  than  be  as  lazy  and  useless  as 
you." 

My  head  was  pounding  from  the  blood  traveling  so  fast  through  my  body.  What 
would  my  father  do  to  me  if  he  heard  that  I  had  called  Daniel  a  stupid  useless  stick? 
As  we  grew  up  we  had  been  encouraged  by  our  father  to  speak  English  instead  of 
Cantonese.  If  he  heard  us  slip  into  Chinese  cursing — especially  the  girls — he  would 
punish  us,  always  in  a  new  and  unique  way  so  we  never  knew  what  to  expect.  I  had 
never  received  worse  than  the  beating  given  to  me  by  my  Auntie  for  what  1  said  at 
school,  but  1  had  heard  from  Sheila  that  sometimes  the  boys  were  made  to  stand  in  a 
corner  for  thirty  minutes  while  holding  a  stool  over  their  heads.  My  brother  Heiuy 
had  even  been  put  into  a  closet  once,  which  was  not  so  bad  to  me  after  the  nuns 
forced  me  into  one  several  times,  but  the  concubines  could  be  very  cruel  and  second 
wife  also  put  several  black  cats  in  there  with  him.  "All  1  could  see  were  their  devil 
eyes,"  he  had  said  to  me,  "One  of  them  even  scratched  me."  He  had  held  his  arm  out 
for  me  to  see  and  I  had  to  look  away  from  the  lines  of  blood. 

1  saw  the  boys  look  around,  waiting  for  some  amah  or  servant  or  even  our  father 
to  come  out  with  a  large  tree  sprig  or  cane  held  aloft.  1  saw  the  patio  door  to  the  main 
house  begin  to  open  and  the  boys  started  to  make  drawn  out  vowel-noises,  as  though 
waiting  for  the  ensuing  show.  Before  I  could  see  who  it  was  I  leapt  from  the  front 
stoop  of  mu  house  and  ran  past  the  group  to  the  side  gate.  I  pushed  aside  the  metal 
door  as  I  ran,  nearly  colliding  with  one  of  the  servants  who  was  carrying  a  yoke  and 


two  pails  over  his  shoulders.  I  heard  the  water  splash  and  him  saying  something  sharp 
to  me  in  Malaysian  as  I  ran  down  the  driveway  towards  the  city. 

I  stayed  down  by  the  river  for  the  rest  of  that  day  and  through  the  night.  I  slept 
under  a  tree  in  the  wooded  area  near  the  south  side  of  the  quay,  wanting  them  to 
regret  their  words  more  than  I  hated  the  ache  in  my  neck  from  lying  over  a  tree  root. 

No  one  told  me  about  the  poisoning  until  many  hours  after  it  happened.  I  came 
back  to  the  house  early  the  next  morning,  expecting  anger  from  many  directions  for 
how  I  had  insulted  the  oldest  son.  but  the  courtyard  was  empty.  1  went  into  foyer  and 
found  the  servants  standing  together,  all  speaking  very  low  and  with  slightly  bowed 
heads.  When  they  saw  me,  their  faces  took  on  a  pitying  look  but  they  said  nothing. 

"What  is  it?"  1  asked,  thinking  there  had  been  an  accident — that  perhaps  one  of 
the  children  had  been  hurt.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  one  or  more  of  the  boys  to  skin 
themselves  climbing  the  oceanside  cliffs.  But  when  they  did  not  answer  me,  even 
though  1  had  spoken  quite  clearly,  1  knew  that  it  was  much  worse. 

At  that  moment,  I  heard  men's  voices  speaking  in  sharp  Malay  from  the  top  of  the 
staircase.  1  looked  up  to  see  them  deftly  guiding  a  sheet-draped  sled  down  the  stairs, 
one  step  at  a  time,  each  of  them  straining  to  keep  the  thing  upright. 

"Who  is  that?"  1  said  loudly.  My  voice  echoed  off  the  stone  of  the  walls  and 
carried  upwards.  I  saw  the  second  wife's  face  appear  at  the  head  of  the  steps  and  she 
gave  me  an  angry  look  through  the  red  outlines  around  her  eyes.  1  went  silent  and 
simply  stood,  watching  the  slight  paunch  under  the  sheet  and  imagining  a  suited 
figure  with  a  buttoned  overcoat  who  was  too  vain  to  allow  it  to  show.  1  remembered 
my  mother's  leaving  and  I  couldn't  understand  why  people  always  had  to  go  in  the 


night,  why  they  could  never  stay  for  Pansy.  And  then  I  began  to  cry.  because  I 
remembered  the  hours  just  spent  at  the  quay,  and  why. 

There  was  no  otTicial  inquiry,  only  small  gossip  around  the  house  about  the  green 
tea  my  father  had  taken  the  night  before.  Wong  Kwai  had  once  told  me,  when  the  rich 
merchant  named  Mao  Rui  Kuo  had  died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  that  he  was  poisoned  by 
the  plant  known  as  the  deadly  nightshade.  "Belladonna,  nightshade — whichever  you 
call  it,"  she  said.  "No  man's  skin  turns  that  dark  unless  deception  is  involved." 

They  ordered  a  wooden  casket  for  my  father  to  lie  in.  He  stayed  in  the  sitting 
room  on  the  main  floor  for  days,  the  lid  hanging  open  and  his  face  an  inky  black 
under  the  gauze.  On  the  third  day  I  entered  the  house  for  the  first  time  since  I  had 
seen  the  procession  on  the  staircase,  only  because  my  Auntie  had  told  me  that  I  had 
to.  The  children  were  gathered  like  stray  flowers  and  placed  in  a  line  before  the  room, 
boys  first  and  girls  second.  I  stood  almost  at  the  end  with  my  sister  and  she  took  my 
hand  because  she  knew  what  was  coming  for  us. 

Earlier,  my  Auntie  had  taken  me  by  the  shoulders  and  looked  at  me  sadly  like  it 
was  a  punishment.  She  said.  "You  know  he  loved  you,"  and  1  felt  her  tlngers  gripping 
me  harder,  "just  as  much  as  he  loved  any  child  of  his."  She  had  not  done  the  same 
with  her  children  because  they  were  older — which  somehow  made  them  wiser  and  the 
situation  easier — and  they  had  not  lost  her. 

1  couldn't  see  Henry's  face  as  he  stood  in  line,  but  1  could  see  his  curled  fingers 
and  his  bitten  nails  and  the  way  his  back  was  so  straight,  I  remembered  the  time  my 
father  had  come  to  visit  us  during  the  afternoon  and  how  he  had  looked  at  our  ink- 
writing  and  said  that  he  admired  the  shapeliness  of  my  letters.  To  Henry  he  had 


nodded  and  pointed  at  one  spot  and  said,  "Work  on  this,  here,"  because  he  was 
expecting  more.  It  was  the  expectation  that  had  led  my  brother  to  stand  Hke  that  in 
front  of  a  hfeless  casket,  just  like  all  the  other  boys  did. 

When  it  came  to  be  my  time  to  go  in  I  walked  very  quickly  across  the  room.  I 
curtseyed  as  I  always  had,  except  this  time  much  lower  so  that  my  head  would  fall 
below  his  on  the  upraised  casket.  I  looked  in  and  I  could  see  the  blackness  of  his 
features  through  the  material.  I  wanted  to  run  outside,  to  get  away  from  the  dim  room 
and  the  smell  of  rot  and  that  face,  but  I  knew  they  would  pull  me  back  and  never  let 
go  until  it  was  done.  I  lifted  the  very  tip  of  the  cloth  with  my  thumb  and  tlrst  finger 
until  his  entire  face  was  uncovered.  It  looked  very  saggy  and  wrinkled — much  more 
than  when  I  had  last  seen  him — and  his  hair  appeared  strangely  brilliant,  like  a  golden 
whiteness  on  top  of  his  blackened  scalp. 

I  leaned  down  into  the  casket  and  closed  my  eyes.  I  pictured  the  curve  of  his 
mouth  when  he  smiled  and  the  sound  of  his  Cantonese,  the  way  he  always  seemed  so 
much  happier  speaking  it  even  though  he  tried  not  to.  and  when  my  lips  touched  his  I 
imagined  that  they  were  warm  and  pink.  I  tried  not  to  feel  them  as  they  were,  but 
when  I  stood  back  up) — and  for  the  rest  of  that  day — my  lips  felt  as  though  they  were 
stained  and  chilled.  I  wiped  at  them  for  hours  until  my  skin  chapped  and  my  amah 
had  to  pull  my  hands  away  from  my  face. 

Within  only  a  few  weeks,  second  wife's  horse  jockey  began  walking  around  our 
house  like  some  kind  of  king,  spitting  out  bits  of  broken  Chinese  at  us  like  an  archer 
fish.  If  he  saw  one  of  the  girls  he  would  come  up  to  us  with  his  shoulders  tlirown  back 
and  his  chest  pushed  out.  Usually  he  wore  one  of  my  father's  old  suits,  which  were 
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far  too  long  and  wide  for  him.  so  he  rolled  the  cuffs  and  pant  legs  up  so  that  he  looked 
like  a  fisherman.  If  we  told  him  to  take  off  that  suit,  to  have  some  respect,  he  would 
cock  an  ear  at  us  with  one  hand  cupped,  saying,  "Eh?  Eh?"  until  we  relented  and  walk 
away. 

1  wondered,  at  those  times,  whose  home  I  lived  in,  and  what  they  intended  to  do 
with  those  of  us  who  were  left.  Perhaps,  I  thought,  second  wife  would  give  us  all 
green  tea?  Not,  of  course,  without  a  bow  and  a  smile  and  her  jockey  lover  close  by. 

Sometimes,  when  Wong  Kwai  and  I  were  alone,  I  would  mention  the 
belladonna  once  more.  "I  regret  that  I  ever  spoke  of  it,"  she  said,  tmally,  after  the  last 
time  I  asked.  "Forget  about  plants — concentrate  on  your  ink-writing." 

I  did  as  she  asked,  but  I  remembered  what  my  Auntie  had  said  about  truths. 
One  cannot  simply  think  on  something  so  truthful.  Under  my  amah^s  eyes  I  painted 
the  letters,  but  under  those  letters  were  the  thoughts  of  my  early  days  of  skipping 
rocks  along  the  banks  of  Boat  Quay,  when  the  mouth  opened  up  like  a  geyser  and  spit 
out  browned  leaves  and  bits  of  bark  and  water,  so  much  water.  It  was  best  when  the 
stones  had  a  sanded  flatness  to  them  and  curved  like  supple  leather  around  the  edges. 
Then  they  would  travel  far;  my  rocks  would  skip  so  far  they  seemed  to  breathe  air 
when  they  leapt. 

When  I  continued  to  go  back  there,  even  after  my  father's  passing,  Wong  Kwai 
began  to  ask  me,  "What  is  it  about  that  place?" 

I  couldn't  say  to  her,  "I  like  to  watch  the  men,"  without  risking  the  chance  of  her 
going  for  a  bamboo  switch  and  forbidding  my  rock-skipping,  so  I  said,  "To  watch." 
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"What?  What  do  you  want  to  watch?"  She  often  took  a  pail  of  water  and  began 
dropping  clothes  into  it  when  she  was  anxious.  Instead  of  scrubbing  a  soap  bar 
against  the  cloth,  she  would  take  the  soap,  roll  it  in  her  hands  until  they  became 
covered  with  bubbles,  then  she  would  rub  at  the  piece  of  clothing.  "Faster  this  way," 
she  once  told  me.  but  1  knew  that  it  was  because  Wong  Kwai  had  no  surviving 
children  except  for  us.  and  she  liked  for  us  to  smell  her  when  we  put  on  the  clothes. 

"I  watch  the  rocks,"  I  responded  as  she  scrubbed  a  pair  of  Henry's  trousers. 

She  knew  that  this  was  an  untruth,  but  she  said  nothing  except  to  grunt  sometimes 
when  leaning  over  to  pick  up  a  shirt  or  dress  for  washing.  My  amah  scolded  me  less 
and  less  when  I  wished  she  would  treat  me  just  as  she  did  before.  Only  after  the 
passing  did  she  begin  calling  me  Ruth-Ami  instead  of  my  mother's  name  for  me,  as 
though  the  sound  of  the  word  alone  could  restore  my  father's  skin  to  its  familiar,  pale 
hue. 

Finally,  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  my  father's  cremation,  the  jockey  walked  into 
the  center  of  the  courtyard  wearing  one  of  my  father's  best  suits  and  was  attacked. 
Just  like  1  had  tried  to  do  to  the  boys,  but  with  far  better  aim.  three  rocks  flew  out 
from  behind  separate  houses  in  the  compound  and  knocked  the  jockey  flatly  to  the 
ground.  A  small  red  trickle,  like  a  budding  stream,  issued  from  his  left  temple.  The 
three  oldest  brothers  emerged  from  their  hiding  spots,  each  holding  a  second  rock  in 
their  upraised  hands.  Like  policemen  they  stood  around  the  jockey,  who  began 
rustling  around  on  the  ground,  clutching  his  head  with  one  hand  and  stumbling  over 
the  too-long  pant  legs. 


No  one.  not  even  the  servants,  went  to  help  him.  Even  the  second  wife,  who  I 
could  see  at  the  window  of  her  house,  did  not  come  out.  It  was  as  unspoken  an  event 
as  my  mother's  leaving,  and  the  jockey  left  the  house,  still  in  my  father's  dusty  suit, 
to  go  back  to  his  losing  career  at  the  track. 

When,  that  afternoon,  I  asked  my  amah  to  come  with  me  to  the  quay,  she  looked 
up  at  me  for  a  long  time  and  I  saw  her  eyes  flicker  back  and  forth  over  my  face  much 
like  my  Auntie's  had. 

"What  for?"  she  asked. 

I  began  picking  at  the  blades  of  straggly  grass  around  me,  waiting  to  answer.  I 
could  hear  her  hands  splashing  the  water  around  a  bit,  which  meant  that  she  was 
growing  impatient-that  she  wanted  to  hear  one  thing  or  the  other  so  that  she  could 
get  back  to  washing.  Finally  I  stood  went  into  the  water  house,  my  home  since  the 
beginning  of  it  all.  I  brought  her  the  bundle  with  my  father's  handkerchief  wrapped 
around  it  and  I  held  it  out  to  her.  The  two  letters  of  our  family  name  stuck  out  in  black 
embroidery  on  the  corner.  She  looked  up  at  me  and  she  knew — I  could  tell — and  her 
eyes  became  large  and  wavering. 

"I  did  not  know  the  master,"  she  said  in  her  weak  Chinese.  She  had  never  been 
able  to  speak  English  like  some  of  the  servants.  I  had  taught  her  many  words  since 
she  first  came  to  the  villa  when  I  was  ten.  At  tlrst  she  only  washed  the  clothes  and 
kept  our  rooms  clean,  but  soon  we  began  to  speak  often  and  she  used  the  words  I  had 
taught  her.  I  understood  what  she  meant  at  that  moment. 

She  stood  up  and  brushed  the  dust  and  suds  off  of  her  shirt  as  though  she  were 
about  to  present  herself  to  some  dignitary.  She  hurried  into  the  house  and  returned 
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holding  a  pair  of  blue  parasols.  I  wondered  if  she  actually  believed  that  my  skin  could 
become  much  darker  than  it  was.  I  took  one  and  propped  it  over  my  shoulder 
unextended,  which  somehow  seemed  like  something  my  father  wouldn't  mind,  even 
if  I  had  become  a  chicken  because  of  it. 

I  showed  her  the  path  1  often  took  down  to  the  business  district,  and  we  went 
through  the  south-side  servant's  entrance  and  followed  a  grassy  indenture  down  the 
hillside.  For  once  my  amah  had  nothing  to  say,  so  we  went  silently  into  the  city,  our 
heads  bowed  against  the  flow  of  people  who  looked  at  us.  When  alone  1  felt  less 
afraid  of  meeting  eyes  with  the  Malay  peoples,  as  though  our  sun-affected  skin  would 
give  us  understanding  of  one  another,  but  Wong  Kwai  never  believed  in  such  things. 
She  moved  closely^protectively — by  my  side,  and  I  could  not  help  but  think  that  1 
was  growing  younger,  somehow,  by  going  back  to  this  place  for  this  purpose.  1 
remembered  my  father's  stone  and  1  held  it  in  my  hands  for  the  entire  walk,  thumbing 
the  cool  smoothness  of  it  beneath  the  cloth. 

When  we  arrived  at  Boat  Quay  it  was  all  1  could  do  to  sit  on  the  bank  and 
watch  the  water  lap  at  my  shoes.  My  amah  stood  slightly  behind  me,  perhaps  out  of 
formality,  and  I  did  not  question  it.  I  wondered  if  she  had  ever  been  to  this  place — 
this  exact  spot — in  her  life. 

1  didn't  want  to  tell  her  about  the  stone,  about  what  my  father  said  it  could  do. 
Perhaps,  1  thought,  it  will  do  nothing  at  all  and  she  will  look  upon  me  with  her  eyes 
squinty,  disapproving  in  the  way  that  I  was  when  1  threw  my  very  first  rock.  We 
remained  silent,  staring  blankly,  our  skin  touched  by  the  wind  coming  off  of  the 
water. 
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Then  I  felt  her  hand  on  my  back  up  by  my  shoulder,  not  lightly,  but  firmly — 
insistently — as  though  she  knew  and  was  waiting.  I  unwrapped  the  handkerchief  and 
held  the  thing  in  my  palm. 

'Tong  Sen  Eu,"  I  said,  unembarrassed,  and  1  could  hear  my  voice  carrying 
across  the  water,  farther  and  farther,  each  rippling  breath  refracting  off  of  every 
surface  and  coming  back  on  itself  in  smaller  and  smaller  fragments  until  1  couldn't 
tell  which  word  came  first  anymore.  Only  father  came  to  mind,  and  even  then  I 
couldn't  bring  myself  to  say  it. 

"Eu  Tong  Sen,"  I  heard  her  voice  correcting  me,  reminding  me.  She  was  right, 
my  amah,  but  I  was  right,  too.  1  remembered  my  Auntie  Kay  once  telling  me,  after  the 
nuns  had  sent  me  home  for  my  indifference  to  gwai  lo  versus  waiguo  pengyou,  that 
no  one  can  be  just  one  thing,  not  even  if  we  are  very  determined.  I  could  feel  all  of 
my  names,  like  the  reluctant  leaves  of  a  fall-borne  tree,  clinging  to  me,  refusing  to 
untie  themselves. 

1  threw  it  in  and  it  plopped  in  a  regular  sort  of  way,  ending  with  the  long-ago 
sound  of  return  to  its  natural  place.  It  sank  to  the  bottom  in  a  couple  seconds,  my 
throwing  stone.  But  when  it  hit  the  water,  I  knew  it — I  could  see  it  in  the  ripples 
emanating  from  that  soft  spot  until  they  spread  a  mile,  forever. 

My  father  had  been  right:  his  thrown  stone  would  never  stop  skipping. 
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Soo  Nooi 
1941 

The  whirring  of  their  propellers  was  reflecting  in  the  blackest  part  of  her  eyes,  and 
with  all  of  it  this  close  to  me  1  suddenly  felt  1  could  remember  the  exact  color  of  my 
mother's  hair:  the  way  her  lip-line  curved;  the  way  her  hands  moved  towards  her 
mouth  when  she  laughed.  1  could  hear  her  flower  name  for  me:  Pansy,  and  how 
unlikely  it  sounded  coming  from  a  Chinese  concubine  who  had  only  learned  English 
after  the  age  of  eight. 

In  my  Auntie  I  saw  only  lined  fear:  around  the  lips  and  stemming  from  her  half- 
closed  eyelids  downwards  like  an  offset  estuary  for  which  her  cheekbones  were  the 
sea.  I  tried  pulling  her  away,  telling  her,  "Auntie  Kay,  please  come."  because  1  could 
hear  my  brothers  and  sisters  running  through  the  house.  They  were  knocking  over 
things  so  that  their  shouting  was  mingled  with  the  shattering  of  glassware  and  hollow 
clanking  of  bronze.  The  blue-patterned  vase  from  Paris,  the  one  my  father  went  there 
himself  to  get,  1  had  found  earlier,  broken  in  three  places  on  the  sitting  room  floor. 

When  the  .Japanese  fighters  flew  over  our  house  it  was  as  though  they  were 
contesting  with  one  another  to  see  who  could  come  the  closest  to  clipping  the  roof  or 
breaking  off  a  few  shingles  from  the  central  spire.  Sometimes  when  they  came  by  it 
almost  sounded  that  way.  like  a  thud  and  the  trickling  of  clay  down  the  house,  and  1 
thought  they  had  succeeded,  but  I  wasn't  brave  enough  to  leave  my  bed  to  check. 

Mostly  I  became  aware  of  them  when,  in  the  earliest  hours  of  the  morning,  they 
shot  past  like  a  steam  engine  burning  too  much  coal,  rousing  the  entire  city  for  what  I 
thought  to  be  a  few  moments  of  penitent  desire  for  their  lives  to  continue  on.  It  was  at 


times  like  this  that  I  would  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  only  language  that  it  had 
ever  been  taught  to  me,  saying  the  words  in  English  and  thinking  them  in  Cantonese, 
all  the  while  hoping  that  God  spoke  one  or  the  other. 

1  tugged  at  my  Auntie  Kay's  arm  and  it  gave  way  underneath  my  grip  like  a  loose 
root.  She  fell  into  me  and  I  was  barely  able  to  keep  us  both  standing. 

She  said,  "All  of  it.  all  of  it."  Her  wrist  lifted  with  her  hand  dangling  limply  and 
made  a  motion  around  us,  and  I  could  tell  that  what  she  really  meant  to  say  was  none 
of  it:  nothing  would  be  spared.  1  called  out  for  a  servant,  for  Wong  Kwai,  my  amah.  I 
stood  with  Kay  on  the  veranda,  looking  between  the  villa  and  the  sea  and  the  expanse 
of  blackened  city  that  stood  between  it  all. 

1  had  watched  the  boats  leaving  from  the  fifth-floor  bedroom — the  highest  in  the 
house— touching  my  fmgers  to  the  window  panes  as  they  sailed  out  of  the  city's 
harbor  towards  the  Singapore  Strait.  Mostly  the  people  lived,  but  sometimes  the 
fighters  would  come  before  they  could  escape.  The  boats,  which  began  as  intact, 
spirited  vessels  bound  for  Bombay  or  Baltimore,  would  be  disintegrated  into  pieces  of 
burnt  ash  floating  in  the  water  in  the  moment  that  it  took  to  drop  a  black  cylinder 
from  the  sky. 

Henry  said  that  it  was  the  fall  of  British  rule,  that  their  navy  was  crumbling  after 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Repulse  were  sunk  in  the  harbor.  If  m>'  father  were  alive 
he  would  have  poisoned  his  own  tea  before  watching  an  island  of  Asians  dominate  his 
empire.  He  would  have  told  us  to  close  our  eyes,  to  turn  the  other  way.  And  I  would 
have  told  him  that  it  was  not  so  easy.  Not  to  close  one's  eyes,  but  to  do  things  his 
way. 


The  family  had  sat  around  the  radio  in  the  living  room  three  days  earlier, 
listening  for  the  announcement  that  the  surrender  document  had  been  signed — or  that 
both  parties  had  opened  fire  on  one  another.  Daniel,  the  eldest  brother  son  of  my 
father,  kept  asking  why  we  didn't  just  get  in  the  car  and  drive  over  to  Bukit  Timah 
instead  of  waiting  for  it  on  the  radio. 

"Don't  you  know,"  Henry  had  said,  "only  Dan  would  want  to  go  say  hello  to  the 
Japs.  You  know  those  crazy  fellow-islanders  who  think  everyone  in  this  city  is  a 
sympathizer  with  the  crown?  General  Yamashita  will  probably  cut  off  Percival's 
fingers  the  second  he  signs  us  away." 

Ordinarily  the  wives  would  have  covered  the  ears  of  their  smallest  children  if  they 
heard  something  like  this,  but  it  didn't  matter  anymore.  Their  young  had  seen  the 
empty  shells  fioating  in  the  scummy  water  at  the  base  of  Clifford's  Pier,  with  the  bits 
and  pieces  of  boat  wreckage  from  the  ships  that  hadn't  sailed  fast  or  far  enough.  They 
had  heard  the  broadcasts  about  the  urgency  of  evacuating,  how  the  Japanese 
considered  prisoners  of  war — those  who  surrendered — to  be  lower  than  animals. 

They  had  begun  to  take  those  Chinese  who  supported  the  war  effort,  wealthy  and 
poor  alike,  carting  them  to  Changi,  Punggol  and  Pulau  Blakang  Mati  to  be  shot,  like 
we  wouldn't  suspect  if  we  couldn't  see  where  they  were  taken.  It  was  enough  to  hear 
their  Cantonese  cries  to  be  returned  to  their  homes,  the  angry  ones  speaking  of  deceit 
on  the  part  of  the  Japanese. 

Initially  our  captors  had  spoken  of  "The  Great  Co-Prosperity  Operation,*  whereby 
Chinese  families  would  work  with  the  Japanese  to  restore  the  heritage  taken  from 
Singapore  by  the  British.  We  had  been  renamed  Singa  Pura:  "City  of  the  Light,"  like 


some  great  hand  had  lifted  the  burden  of  ambiguity  from  our  shoulders  so  that  our 
backs  wouldn't  hurt  with  the  strain  of  trying  to  be  white  in  a  yellow  land. 

It  began  with  the  Japanese  officers  at  our  door,  silhouettes  of  short,  stocky  men  in 
brown  suits  who  squinted  at  us  as  they  demanded  that  all  the  males  in  the  house 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty  report  to  a  screening  centre  to  be  interrogated. 
Mary,  the  first  wife,  managed  to  keep  them  on  the  stoop  by  saying  that  the  family  was 
in  mourning  over  the  death  of  her  husband — my  father — Eu  Tong  Sen. 

"We  have  always  despised  the  British,"  she  said  to  them.  From  my  unseen  seat  on 
the  staircase  I  thought  of  how  many  times  my  father  had  been  to  London  and 
Calcutta,  cutting  bargains  with  his  business  partners  over  crumpets.  1  wanted  to  ask 
him  what  he  thought  of  these  people  and  the  way  they  were  uprooting  our  lives,  but 
his  urn  was  far  from  reach  and  I  was  frightened  by  the  stories  1  had  heard  of  the 
Japanese  treatment  of  women. 

The  two  men  told  her  that  they  would  be  back  with  friends  to  search  the  house  the 
next  day,  and  that  we  should  consider  carefully  anything  that  might  be  stashed  away. 

"Eu  never  hide  from  their  fate,"  she  said  to  their  backs,  and  again  to  the  closed 
door  after  they  had  left,  and  once  more  after  she  had  sat  down  at  the  dining  table  with 
her  hands  over  her  temples.  The  children  stood  around  like  living  statues,  natives  to  a 
house  that  had  been  imported  from  every  culture  but  their  own.  I  looked  at  my  brother 
and  saw  that  he  was  staring  out  the  window  that  faced  the  strait,  hands  clenching  the 
lining  of  his  pants"  pockets. 


I  thought  it  then,  and  I  can  think  it  now  without  guik:  it  was  the  men  and  the 
women—all  and  both  of  us—who  had  hidden.  Now  we  were  found,  and  my  family  had 
quickly  fallen  into  open-eyed  panic. 

"Please,"  I  said,  wrapping  my  arms  around  Kay's  small  shoulders,  "we  have  to 
leave.  Auntie."  I  heard  fast,  hard  footsteps — running  steps — coming  towards  us.  It 
was  Henry. 

"The  Japs  are  coming  into  the  city."  he  said,  "They're  riding  across  the  causeway 
from  Johor  on  bikes  with  bells,  a  whole  swarm  of  them  just  ringing  those  bells  like 
it's  a  holiday."  I  took  Kay's  arm  over  my  shoulder  and  urged  her  towards  the 
doorway. 

"One  of  the  old  cars  is  still  here,"  Henry  said,  "and  there  are  a  few  boats  still  at 
the  pier.  Sheila  says  the  family  will  wait  for  us." 

The  family.  And  what  good  would  Sheila  do,  our  little  sister  who  snuck  out  to 
dance  with  boys  at  the  Grand  Malay  Hotel,  who  sprawled  across  her  bed  dreaming  of 
cutting  her  hair  in  a  page-boy  style  so  she  could  have  a  chance  with  Humphrey 
Bogart?  It  was  a  worse  consolation  than  if  he  hadn't  tried. 

My  brother  left  Kay  and  me  standing  in  the  doorway.  She  turned  her  head  to  me 
and  her  eyes  wandered.  She  was  not  yet  old,  but  her  hair  was  graying  above  her  ears 
and  her  eyes  had  slowly  started  to  become  hazier  ever  since  the  Japanese  had  begun 
picking  away  at  Asia.  She  said.  "I  remember."  and  pointed  at  the  staircase  leading  to 
the  upstairs  landing.  "I  remember  it  all." 

I  followed  her  gaze  up  the  winding  staircase  of  our  home,  wanting  desperately  to 
know  it  all  as  it  was  now.  When  I  reached  the  top,  the  house  began  to  shake.  One  of 


my  father's  Grecian  statues  fell  to  the  ground  behind  us  and  we  turned  to  see  smoke 
rising  from  the  harbor. 

"Jesus  Christ,"  my  brother  said  as  he  came  back  inside.  I  stared  at  the  black 
plume,  wondering  who  had  been  killed  now.  and  I  could  feel  Kay's  shoulders  shaking 
as  she  leaned  into  me.  "The  God  damn  Japs  are  bombing  the  boats,"  he  said. 

I  looked  at  him  sharply.  My  brother,  Henry,  would  say  things  like  that — things 
that  anyone  could  have  said.  Even  with  Kay  standing  there,  her  face  buried  into  my 
shoulder,  and  even  with  bits  of  marble  scattered  around  our  feet  from  all  the  bombs, 
he  had  to  tell  us  that  the  world  was  crumbling.  He  took  my  hand  and  we  went  outside 
to  the  car. 

We  helped  Kay  into  the  back  seat  of  my  father's  first  Rolls  Royce,  now  one  of 
several.  1  found  myself  tempted  to  slide  to  the  bottom  of  the  car,  as  I  did  when  I  was 
dropped  off  at  the  convent  school.  I  couldn't  explain  to  my  father  then  why  it  would 
have  been  easier  to  just  drive  a  Ford  or  a  Chevrolet.  He  would  have  puffed  his  pipe  at 
me,  let  loose  an  'O'  of  smoke,  inhaled  and  said:  "So,  it  is  not  enough?  Ruth-Ann 
wants  more?"  and  how  could  1.  Pansy,  have  contradicted  his  logic?  My  rebellion 
became  my  refusal  to  let  Ling  open  my  door  for  me. 

There  was  a  moment  of  sputtering  uncertainty  when  Henry  turned  the  ignition, 
and  1  felt  glad,  for  once,  for  all  the  time  he  had  spent  fiddling  with  our  father's  things 
despite  the  canings  administered  by  Wong  Kwai  afterward.  The  vehicle  rumbled 
softly  beneath  us  like  it  had  ten  years  earlier.  1  could  see  my  brother's  shoulders  fall 
with  the  release  of  tension. 


He  put  his  hands  on  the  steering  wheel  Hke  he  knew  it  well  and  turned  back  to 
Kay  and  I,  saying.  "I  took  it  down  to  the  bay  once."  It  was  enough  to  say  that;  the 
aftermath  was  clear  in  my  mind.  Sheila  and  I  had  been  called  down  to  place  bamboo 
sticks  under  the  back  wheels  so  he  could  drive  it  out  of  the  sand.  My  father  would 
have  beaten  him  himself,  had  he  known.  We  spent  hours  in  the  garage  scrubbing 
away  the  granules  one  at  a  time.  Henry  saying.  "Aren't  you  happy  I  didn't  try  the 
marsh?" 

From  where  we  were  I  could  see  lines  of  black  dots  filing  through  the  streets  like 
long  ant  chains,  all  headed  towards  Marina  Bay.  where  the  docked  ships  were.  The 
line  of  smoke  had  tapered  so  that  it  drifted  aimlessly  through  the  air.  some  of  it 
coming  over  the  city  so  that  it  mixed  with  the  gray  smoke  there.  I  saw  only  a  few 
boats  still  at  the  pier,  and  I  saw  that  there  were  many  black  dots  there,  too. 

Sometimes  I  found  it  hard  to  remember  that  Singapore  was  a  city  of  many  people, 
and  not  just  ours. 

Before  we  left.  Henry  had  said.  "This  will  get  us  on  board;  don't  forget  it."  and 
pushed  a  bag  into  my  hands.  The  first  thing  I  saw  was  the  tip  of  my  mother's  bird 
comb  jutting  out  like  it  had  been  picked  up  at  the  last  minute,  on  a  whim.  I  had  asked 
him  what  good  it  would  do.  to  have  all  these  precious  gems  when  people  were  dying 
in  the  water.  He  had  looked  at  me  very  seriously  and  replied.  "You  think  we'd  have 
more  luck  if  we  went  there  and  announced  ourselves?" 

I  held  the  bag  to  my  chest  as  Henry  guided  the  old  Rolls  down  the  driveway.  I 
turned  back  to  the  house  to  look  once  more,  to  stare  until  my  brother  steered  us  down 
the  hill  and  out  of  sight.  I  could  see  the  dark  brick  and  the  mosque-like  spire  in  the 


center  that  I  used  to  think  rose  up  Hke  a  beacon  in  the  nighttime.  The  white  "greeting" 
statues  of  full-figured,  curvy  women  holding  grapes  to  one  another  that  I  had  always 
seen  from  behind  Ling's  chauffeur  hat  came  into  my  peripheral  vision.  I  watched  our 
home  grow  smaller  and  the  settled  dust  from  the  road  kick  up  behind  us. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  left  all  my  clothing,  my  books,  and  my  mother's 
chimes  back  there.  I  wondered  what  the  Japanese  would  think  when  they  came  to  the 
house  and  heard  all  that  noise. 

This  is  what  my  father  would  have  said:  "Ruth  Ann,  you  think  too  much  on 
nothing." 

I  know  very  little  of  my  father,  but  this  thing  is  what  he  would  have  said. 

When  my  mother  left,  Kay  said  that  Tong  Sen  would  bellow  her  name  so  loudly  it 
would  ring  in  the  Cameron  Highlands  for  all  the  jewels  she  took.  She  said  that  he 
would  gather  the  Singapore  police  at  his  doorstep  and  they  would  fan  out  across  the 
island,  combing  the  tall  grasses  for  her  and  that  acrobat.  Kay  did  not  know  my  father. 

When  he  found  out  that  Lily  had  run  away,  Tong  Sen  sat  in  his  office  chair  and 
smoked  on  his  pipe.  He  said.  "Let  her  go,  then,"  and  waved  away  the  wives  who  were 
crowding  into  the  doorway  for  a  listen.  "You  hens  think  too  much  on  the  past." 

While  all  the  concubines  were  well-treated  by  my  father,  he  had  been  especially 
kind  to  m\  mother.  Not  only  was  di  ba  a  pretty  lady,  but  she  spoke  English — and  who 
could  not  see  the  pride  in  that  when  living  in  Lion  City,  the  stronghold  of  the  empire? 
It  has  been  said  to  me  by  my  Auntie  Kay  that  my  mother  left  with  over  tlii'ee  million 
Singapore  dollars  in  jewelry.  1  know  now  that  he  could  have  had  her  killed,  and  the 
blood  smatterings  on  his  hands  would  have  been  ignored. 


So  when  I  say  that  my  father  would  have  said  tliis  to  me.  I  mean  that  the  chimes 
are  no  less  important  than  they  were  before,  but  that  they,  along  with  my  childhood, 
are  of  the  past.  When  I  hold  this  bag  that  Henry  thinks  will  secure  our  passage  on  the 
ship,  it  is  not  my  mother's  bird  comb  that  I  see,  but  our  escape  from  the  Japanese 
machines. 

You  see,  before  my  father  died,  he  decided  to  change  his  will.  The  wives 
questioned  him.  prodding  his  body  with  their  practiced  hands  and  filed  nails.  It 
seemed  that  everyone  wanted  to  know  why  Tong  Sen  had  made  this  rash  decision  to 
allow  his  twelve  daughters  to  share  in  his  fortune,  where  it  was  quite  obvious  to  me. 
The  British  talk  about  God  and  dogs  being  defamed  by  one  another  in  the  English 
language,  but  my  father  was  reformed  by  the  Holy  Trinity.  Towards  the  end  he  would 
come  home  from  services  and  he  would  tell  us  all  that  we  should  be  as  thankful  as  he 
was. 

If  asked  why.  he  would  say.  "Why.  look  at  my  children,  my  wives."  and  he  would 
point  here  and  there,  but  never  mention  his  wealth.  He  was  an  upright  man.  my  father, 
very  serious  in  expression  but  joyful  in  the  way  he  went  about  his  daily  rituals.  I 
recognized  a  change  in  him  several  years  ago,  when  he  lined  us  up  to  be  inspected 
after  returning  home  from  a  trip  to  Shanghai.  My  sister.  Sheila,  played  the  harp  for 
him.  and  instead  of  the  customary  nod  and  the  smoothing  of  his  pants'  leg.  he  said: 
"I'd  like  to  hear  more." 

Whether  my  father  said  "more"  or  "better"  became  a  point  of  contention  among 
the  concubines,  but  I  was  there  with  my  flute,  standing  beside  my  sister  when  our 
father  looked  at  us — for  the  first  time — considering  his  girl  children.  I  like  to  thiiik 


that  it  was  because  of  my  mother,  that  a  man  must  show  pity  when  a  woman  like  her 
is  reduced  to  steahng  away  with  an  acrobat  and  her  jewels.  In  truth,  the  only  thing  I 
can  speak  for  is  what  occurred  after  his  reformation. 

The  fifth  wife  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  She  was  seeing  a  British  jockey 
from  the  Singapore  race  course  in  secret,  but  it  was  common  knowledge  among  the 
posh  Eurasian  and  wealthy  Chinese  families.  Anyone  could  have  told  my  father  that 
they  saw  her  with  him,  leaving  hotels  and  hanging  off  his  small  shoulder,  but  they 
chose  not  to.  Kay  said  it  was  because  they  felt  sorry  for  Fifth  Mistress  having  to  share 
Tong  Sen's  fortune  with  a  bunch  of  worthless  girls.  They  said  he  was  becoming 
senile,  that  he  would  soon  start  passing  out  his  paper  money  for  the  birds  to  line  their 
nests  with. 

After  my  father  was  gone,  the  jockey  would  walk  around  the  main  house  in  Tong 
Sen's  tailored  suits  despite  the  arms  being  too  long  and  the  breasts  too  wide.  He 
would  talk  in  broken  English  and  gesticulate  from  corner  to  corner,  and  then  demand 
to  know  why  the  wives  laughed  at  him  for  coming  into  the  kitchen,  arms  flailing, 
asking:  "Can  1  be  to  the  toilette?" 

How  my  father  became  replaced  with  a  man  like  this  is  the  story  of  a  woman's 
blindness.  It  has  been  said  that,  on  the  night  of  Tong  Sen's  return  from  a  London  trip, 
a  servant  brought  a  cup  of  green  tea  to  his  bedroom.  In  our  home,  green  tea  was  a  sign 
of  welcome,  a  wish  for  good  health  and  a  long  life,  and  my  father  took  two  cups  of  it 
per  day.  However,  on  that  night  he  did  not  request  it. 

The  next  morning,  that  same  servant  went  into  my  father's  bedroom  to  find  a 
black  man  in  the  bed.  The  servant  ran  from  house  to  house  in  the  villa,  yelling  about  a 


demon  spirit  taking  hold  of  the  master's  soul,  refusing  to  let  it  escape  his  body.  It  had 
come  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  servant  said,  and  turned  his  master's  skin  black 
and  bloated  his  face  up  with  the  fullness  of  its  shape. 

1  had  heard  stories  of  this  kind  before  from  Wong  Kwai,  and  then  only  at  night 
when  my  father  could  not  hear.  Ghost  stories  were  not  allowed  in  our  home,  and 
anyone  who  spoke  superstitiously  of  them  would  be  removed  from  my  father's 
employment.  The  servants  felt  strongly  about  these  things:  spirits,  demons,  and  what 
certain  occurrences  signified. 

If  a  person  died  overnight,  in  his  sleep,  it  was  thought  that  a  good  spirit  had  come 
to  release  his  soul  from  his  body.  However,  if  his  body  turned  black,  it  signified  that 
an  evil  spirit  had  invaded  the  body  and  contaminated  it  so  that  the  soul  would  be 
unable  to  escape.  The  only  way  to  rid  the  body  of  such  a  spirit — to  release  the  soul — 
was  to  place  only  white  lotus  flowers  around  the  coffin  at  the  wake,  so  that  the 
darkness  of  the  demon  would  be  absorbed  into  the  petals,  and  the  victim  would  be 
freed  of  his  constraints. 

Of  course,  this  was  only  superstition,  and  though  the  servants  pleaded  with  first 
wife  that  she  follow  these  guidelines  for  their  master's  body,  she  chose  to  have  him 
cremated.  1  think  Wong  Kwai  was  right,  because  1  can  still  see  his  presence 
everywhere  besides  in  the  urn  of  black  ashes  that  sits  on  the  mantle.  He  still  speaks  to 
me  in  his  own  way,  sometimes  cursing  the  day  he  decided  to  split  his  fortune  up 
twenty-four  ways,  other  times  reminding  me  that  the  greed  of  man  is  not  the  fault  of 
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Fifth  Mistress  knew  sometliing  of  toxins,  and  also  something  of  embarrassment. 
Which  one  she  had  a  greater  understanding  of  is  now  quite  clear.  When  the  will  was 
read  by  his  good  friend  and  British  lawyer.  Charles  Dougherty,  it  began:  It  is  my  will 
that  my  assets,  both  monetary  and  otherwise,  be  divided  equally  among  my  twelve... 

At  this  point  there  was  a  unanimous  intake  of  air  from  all  the  wives.  The  sons  and 
the  daughters  stared,  not  at  Mr.  Dougherty,  but  at  one  another  from  across  the  table, 
curiously  divided  twelve  and  twehe.  When  he  finished  reading,  my  Auntie  Kay 
nodded  and  lowered  her  head.  1  thought,  out  of  embarrassment.  Later,  she  said 
wistfully  to  me,  "'We  live  in  a  time  when  a  man's  will  is  no  longer  his  will." 

.lust  then  I  felt  that  my  Auntie  was  a  very  poetic  woman.  Now  I  see  that  she  was. 
and  is.  an  observer  of  what  is  true,  because  although  my  father  was  reformed  in  his 
heart,  it  was  not  so  in  his  head.  He  had  not  changed  his  will  in  over  thirteen  years,  and 
this  is  the  truth  of  the  story:  not  a  single  one  of  my  sisters  or  1  received  one  Singapore 
dollar  or  a  moment  of  his  time. 

We  were  drawing  close  to  the  city  now.  the  streets  becoming  lined  with  trash- 
filled  ditches  and  many,  many  people.  I  saw  that  they  were  holding  bundles  of 
varying  sizes,  most  of  them  white  sheets  that  were  tied  together  at  the  corners.  Some 
had  a  baby's  ruddy  face  poking  out  from  where  they  were  strapped  to  a  chest.  Others 
were  simply  two  pendulum-like  bags  in  each  hand,  swinging  back  and  forth  as  they 
staggered  down  the  street.  The  more  we  passed,  the  more  greath'  1  felt  that  we  should 
get  out  and  walk.  The  only  other  vehicles  on  the  road  were  those  that  were  off  on  the 
sides,  unmanned  or  burned,  or  both. 
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Kay  shrunk  into  me  and  I  dropped  back  into  the  seat  when  I  saw  the  faces  turning 
to  us  in  our  automobile.  I  knew  their  looks:  they  were  the  same  Malaysians  who  had 
served  us  at  the  dinner  table,  who  had  taken  our  money  in  the  convenience  store.  And 
to  them,  we  were  the  same  light-skinned  Chinese  who  had  driven  past  in  our  Rolls 
Royce  while  they  walked  along  the  side  of  the  road,  dripping  from  ear  to  ear  in  the 
noonday  heat. 

We  swerved  around  gaping  holes  in  the  street  from  where  the  city's  water 
reserves  had  been  blown  up  by  the  fighter  planes.  Overturned  vehicles  had  been 
rolled  to  the  side  where  they  lay  in  the  bushes.  We  passed  my  father's  church.  Saint 
Joseph's,  where  I  could  see  bandaged  bodies  spilling  out  the  open  doorway,  all 
bloodied  and  some  moaning,  some  screaming.  Nuns  with  rolled  up  sleeves  struggled 
to  pull  a  man  with  a  bandaged  head  up  the  stairs  and  into  the  building.  His  arm  lolled 
out  to  the  side  and  they  did  not  try  to  replace  it  on  his  cot. 

It  became  more  difficult  for  Henry  to  drive  the  car  over  the  rubble  strewn  across 
the  street  as  we  came  to  downtown.  Ashy  smoke  rose  from  either  side  of  us,  tilling 
the  air  and  forcing  Kay  and  I  to  cover  our  mouths  with  the  lace  of  our  dresses. 

"God  damnit,"  Henry  said,  "move!"  He  waved  urgently  at  the  people  walking  in 
front  of  the  car.  I  lowered  my  face  so  that,  when  they  looked  back  at  us,  they  could 
not  see  me. 

My  brother  could  only  take  us  a  few  feet  farther  before  the  people  were  walking 
faster  than  we  were  moving.  We  left  the  car  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
surrounded  by  the  men  and  women  and  their  bundles.  Were  I  twelve  again,  I  would 
have  been  happy  to  do  so.  But  now  I  had  never  been  so  closed  in.  I  was  never  even 
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aware  that  this  many  people  Hved  in  Singapore,  and  that  so  many  of  them  were  of  this 
kind.  They  spoke  in  accented  Malay  that  I  had  never  heard  from  the  servants. 

1  held  Henry's  hand  as  he  maneuvered  Kay  and  I  past  their  tightly-packed  bodies, 
all  struggling  to  take  a  few  steps  closer  to  the  pier.  I  wondered  if  the  family  had  truly 
meant  to  wait  for  us.  and  if  it  was  even  possible  for  them  to  keep  the  boat  from  sailing 
with  the  Japanese  trying  to  sink  us  all  into  the  ocean. 

We  reached  the  water  and  I  could  see  two  large  passenger  boats  docked  on  either 
side  of  the  pier.  One  was  called  the  Lucia,  and  the  other  I  couldn't  make  out  past  the 
crowd.  Each  of  the  boats  had  hundreds  standing  on  their  decks,  looking  out  over  the 
mass  of  less  fortunate  people  waiting  on  the  shore  below  them. 

"Which  one  is  it?"  I  yelled  to  my  brother.  I  could  hardly  hear  myself  over  the 
shouting,  the  voices  speaking  out  about  the  boarding  passes  they  held,  the  money  that 
they  could  offer.  Kay  stood  between  us,  looking  around  like  a  small  child  might  and 
holding  on  to  me  for  the  only  life  she  had  ever  known  before  today. 

"This  one,"  he  said  close  to  me,  and  pulled  us  to  the  opposite  side  where  the  ship 
whose  name  1  couldn't  read  was  docked.  We  stood  in  a  line,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
a  tall  man  in  a  black  suit  who  appeared  to  be  allowing  one  person  on  board  for  every 
ten  who  approached.  I  saw  him  rip  up  papers  handed  to  him  and  take  women  by  the 
wrist  to  pull  them  away.  His  look  was  hardened,  not  just  by  this.  but.  1  realized,  by 
years  of  seeing  faces  upon  faces.  He  didn't  pity  the  furrowed  eyebrows  or  the  tear- 
stained  cheeks.  Not  even  the  wrinkled  faces  of  the  little  babies  caused  him  to  waver, 
held  up  to  him  by  their  mothers  so  that  he  could  see  the  eyes  of  the  youngest  that  he 
was  abandoning  to  the  Japanese. 
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When  we  came  to  him,  the  man  looked  at  us  and  said.  "Eu  family?"  I  saw  then 
that  he  was  one  of  the  Malays  who  worked  at  the  Singapore  Swimming  Club  as  a  gate 
attendee.  My  father  had  been  a  valued  member,  donating  thousands  of  Singapore 
dollars  so  that  we  could  swim  in  chlorinated  water  that  was  free  of  working  class 
taint.  I  rembered  this  man  tlirough  the  window  of  our  car  and  the  way  his  hand  had 
moved  in  a  circular  motion  as  he  made  the  "go  through"  gesture. 

My  brother  took  the  bag  from  me  and  passed  it  to  him.  1  bit  down  on  my  lower  lip 
with  my  teeth  as  I  saw  his  fingers  pull  the  draw  string  and  loosen  the  flaps.  I 
wondered  how  my  mother  would  have  done  this.  Would  she  have  placed  her  weight 
on  her  right  side  so  that  her  hip,  from  beneath  her  cheongsam.  jutted  out  for  him  to 
see?  Would  she  have  taken  the  bird  comb  from  the  bag  and  slipped  it  into  her  hair, 
smiling  a  close-lipped  smile?  I  couldn't  even  look  at  his  face,  so  I  held  the  hand  of 
my  Auntie. 

After  a  few  moments  he  stepped  aside  without  any  word.  Henry  took  my  hand 
and  we  followed  the  guidance  rope  as  we  went  up  the  boarding  plank.  I  could  hear 
him  asking  me  what  color  Sheila  wore  today.  He  couldn't  understand  that  I  only  saw 
faces,  many  faces,  and  that  none  were  familiar. 

We  stood  against  the  railing  near  the  cabin,  Henry  and  I  calling  out  above  the 
crowds  for  our  brothers  and  sisters  and  the  wives.  Other  voices  called  too.  for  mother 
and  father  and  uncle.  I  heard  people  calling  names  like  'Janghir'  and  'Padma"  in 
Eastern  accents  and  I  imagined  that  they  spoke  from  beneath  their  cultural  turban 
wrappings. 
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I  tried  to  recall  the  pitch  of  my  sister's  voice,  the  breathy  way  she  ended  her 
sentences  when  she  was  anxious.  I  screamed  for  Sheila,  but  my  voice  was  cut  off  by  a 
far  louder  sound.  A  long  wail  drew  heavy  across  the  city,  blasting  our  ears  for  the 
moment  that  we  could  not  think  to  react.  My  brother  pulled  us  behind  the  cabin  door 
as  if  he  could  save  us  from  being  blown  apart  with  the  cover  of  his  body.  We  ducked 
down  and  the  people  around  us  began  to  crouch  low  also,  and  I  could  see  under  my 
brother's  arm  that  the  people  on  the  ship  next  to  us  were  crowded  so  heavily  that  they 
could  only  hold  their  hands  to  their  heads  as  though  to  drown  out  the  humming  of  the 
propellers.  I  wondered  if  the  Japanese  only  saw  the  black  dots  in  the  harbor  as  I  saw 
them  from  the  house.  1  certainly  couldn't  distinguish  them  from  the  machines  they 
piloted  when  they  flew  over  the  city,  glinting  like  the  tin  roof  covering  of  a  shanty  in 
the  midday  sun.  1  squinted  to  see  their  barrel-like  bodies  and  1  could  feel  the  guilty 
hope  churning  around  me  that  this  time,  just  this  time,  they  would  not  open  up  their 
doors  over  the  boats,  that  the  city's  masses  of  black  dots  would  entice  their  gun- 
fingers. 

My  father  was  right:  one  should  not  think  on  nothing,  but  always  on  something. 
If.  in  that  moment  that  1  had  been  hoping  for  such  a  terrible  thing,  it  had  been  our  boat 
that  was  hit.  it  would  have  been  my  last  opportunity  to  disappoint  him.  But  it  was  not 
so:  I  could  still  feel  my  brother's  hands  holding  me  as  the  boat  rocked  us  to  the  left 
more  and  more.  My  eyes  were  closed  to  it  all  and  1  could  feel  the  urge  to  slide  across 
the  deck  into  the  water  because  the  boat  was  rocking  so  violently. 

When  1  opened  my  eyes  again  we  were  righting  ourselves.  People  clung  to  the 
railing  of  the  ship  and  their  mouths  were  open  and  moving  but  no  words  came  out. 
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I  turned  to  Henry  to  say,  "Look,  it  was  not  us,"  but  my  words,  also,  were  silenced 
beneath  the  shrill  ringing  in  my  head.  Kay  was  clutching  her  hands  over  her  ears,  so  I 
touched  mine  also  only  to  tmd  that  they  felt  dull — useless — and  why.  I  followed 
people's  pointing  and  saw  that  the  boat  next  to  us  had  been  replaced  by  wood  and 
metal  parts,  all  pushed  together  like  a  trash  pile  with  little  pieces  of  cloth  and  hair 
fluttering  down  to  rest  on  top.  The  pier  where  we  had  stood  to  board  was  gone  also:  in 
its  place  floated  bits  of  wood  and  arms,  legs,  little  flngers.  Thousands  of  papers 
littered  the  surface  of  the  water,  soaked  in  redness,  obscuring  the  print  on  the  money 
bills  or  the  signatures  on  the  passports.  Only  the  very  tip  of  the  pier  remained,  jutting 
from  the  shore  like  a  fierce  point. 

The  people  on  land  were  backing  away  from  the  water,  pushing  each  other  until 
they  were  all  crowded  against  the  street  shops  and  abandoned  booths.  Some  were 
pointing  up  at  the  sky,  as  though  what  had  occurred  seemed  to  them  a  divine  act. 
My  mother  once  told  me  that  if  I  felt  I  wanted  to  cry,  1  should  laugh  instead, 
because  while  both  can  be  tearful,  only  one  of  these  brings  joy.  "Soo  Nooi,"  was  what 
she  called  me.  and  I  had  looked  at  her  closely  because  she  only  ever  used  my 
traditional  name  when  she  was  very  serious,  "Never  let  anyone  see  you  without  a  dry 
face." 

1  thought  maybe  1  could  feel  myself  laughing,  but  1  had  never  tried  without  being  able 
to  hear  my  own  voice,  so  I  put  m}-  hands  to  my  eyes  and  I  felt  for  the  wetness.  All 
that  was  there  was  my  skin,  burning  like  an  iron  against  the  chill  of  my  palm.  1  felt 
neither  of  these  things — the  laughter  or  the  joy — only  very  wrong  for  my  thoughts  of 
nothing. 
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Despite  my  deafness  I  could  feel  the  ship's  wooden  boards  vibrating  underneath 
my  fingers.  Six  bombers  at  once,  flying  so  low  they  could  brush  the  canopy  and  send 
seagulls  reeling,  wishing  for  the  return  of  their  solitary  existence  as  the  sole  creatures 
of  flight,  and  with  engines  louder  than  the  horn  on  a  steam  boat. 

One  Malaysian  woman  on  the  land — very  dark  from  the  sun,  certainly  of  the 
working-class — stared  in  the  direction  where  we  were  hunched  with  a  pitying  look  in 
her  eye.  Her  hand,  which  was  held  to  the  sky,  began  to  shake  in  my  vision,  as  did 
everything  else.  1  could  sense  only  the  growing  roar  of  their  engines.  Everything  else: 
sight,  smell,  touch,  taste,  all  coalesced  into  this  one  sense  of  the  ungodliness  of  man 
killing  his  own  so  guiltlessly.  It  only  grew  louder — angrier — and  then  it  whistled  like 
an  over-spun  top. 

Suddenly  the  deck  was  hard  against  my  cheek  and  1  felt  pain — pain  everywhere 
like  my  limbs  were  being  stretched  from  my  body — and  1  saw  blackness.  1  thought 
maybe  1  had  fainted,  but  when  1  was  lifted  and  able  to  see  again,  I  saw  the  people 
around  me  being  helped  up.  Their  faces  hung  limp  like  their  bodies.  1  could  hear  Kay 
murmuring — or  maybe  shouting — that  we  were  dead.  Everyone  dead,  she  was  saying. 
This  time  it  was  not  the  sirens  wailing,  but  the  people  on  the  land. 

I  heard  a  sound  like  a  fallen  glass  rolling  across  a  table-top.  the  way  1  knew  them 
to  do  before  they  shattered  or  my  amah  caught  them.  The  killer  on  the  boat  was  a 
blackened  shell  rolling  across  the  deck  and  all  that  was  left  was  large  indentation 
fllled  with  char.  My  flrst  thought  was  that  my  father,  from  his  place  in  the  sky,  had 
sensed  me  thinking  about  nothing  again,  and  had  decided  to  give  me  a  scare  like  he 
did  with  his  belt  when  1  misbehaved  at  school.  My  second  thought  was  of  how  good 
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he  had  always  been  at  such  things,  and  even  now.  how  he  could  send  a  defective 
bomb  and  still  I  would  understand. 

Beyond  the  ringing  in  my  ears  I  heard  a  queer,  disembodied  voice  over  and  over 
again  shouting,  "You  bastards,  you  bastards."  until  the  pitch  of  his  voice  died  away.  It 
was  my  brother,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  sky  where  everyone  else  was  still  looking 
around  as  though  for  the  body  parts  they  should  have  lost. 

The  boat  began  to  move  anyway,  the  crewmen  shouting  frantic  Malay  phrases  at 
one  another  as  the  engines  began  rumbling,  slowly  propelling  us  away  from  the 
harbor.  I  saw  the  people  in  the  distance — some  jumping  into  the  brown  water  that  was 
full  of  pieces  of  things— calling  to  us  to  come  back  for  them  or  their  babies.  It  was 
hard  not  to  reply,  to  tell  them  that  it  was  better  to  be  on  the  land  than  to  feel  this  pain 
in  your  cheek  from  hitting  the  deck  so  hard  and  seeing  people  be  thrown  off  the 
side — never  to  be  retrieved--when  the  boat  had  nearly  capsized.  When  they  say 

that  people  forget  what  it's  like  to  feel.  I  imagine  that  they  mistake  the  binding 
together  of  their  feelings  for  nothing  at  all.  It's  difficult  to  distinguish  between  pain 
and  agony  when  witnessing  a  man's  arm  become  severed  from  his  body,  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  both  are  still  there,  just  closer  together  than  one  likes  to  imagine. 

I  thought  of  the  purging  then,  and  I  wondered  how  many  of  those  people  would 
find  themselves  packed  into  carts  rolling  towards  Changi,  crying  out  for  the  mercy  of 
their  beloved  Japanese  friends.  I  did  not  know  where  our  ship  was  headed,  but  I  was 
thankful  to  be  headed  at  all. 

But  if  it  were  better  to  be  on  that  land,  we  would  not  have  left  our  car  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  for  anyone  to  take.  We  would  not  have  abandoned  our  home  to  the 
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Japanese  to  use  as  a  headquarters  for  them  to  pillage  and  determine  on  our  dining 
table  how  best  to  murder  the  people  of  Singapore.  We  would  not  have  done  those 
things. 

1  could  not  think  to  do  anything  but  hold  my  head  in  my  Auntie's  lap  and  cry  for 
how  my  mother  had  been  so  wrong.  At  the  age  of  five  I  had  been  old  enough  to  know 
that  sometimes  it  was  better  to  be  sorrowful,  but  1  had  laughed.  When  she  left  I  had 
laughed  and  laughed  until  the  tears  came  and  1  had  run  into  my  room  and  hidden  from 
everyone  so  that  they  could  not  see  me,  shameful  and  laughing  with  a  wet  face. 
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The  Black-Haired  Boy  from  Watertown 
1941 

Before  the  Board  of  the  Yale-in-China  Association  offered  me  a  job  teaching 
EngHsh  in  their  high  school  in  Hunan.  1  had  never  been  closer  to  Asia  than  Florence 
Nakamura's  underpanties,  and  even  that  hadn't  been  very  close.  I  don't  need  to  add 
that  1  couldn't  speak  any  Chinese,  so  when  they  asked  me  to  say  something  in 
Cantonese.  1  said  Hong  Kong  because  I  had  seen  a  picture  of  Repulse  Bay  on  a 
postcard  once.  The  panel — a  couple  of  older,  balding  fellows — were  looking  between 
themselves  like  Florence's  underpanties  were  dangling  there  just  in  front  of  them,  but 
even  so,  I  was  hired.  And  while  he's  only  a  small  and  originally  mistaken  part  of  my 
past,  I  still  have  to  give  Dan  Dillinger  his  due. 

"Are  you  Clarke?"  is  what  he  asked  of  me  three  months  earlier.  It  was  the  spring 
of  my  senior  year  and  Dan.  the  assistant  chaplain,  had  phoned  my  room.  When  1  said 
I  was  Clarke,  he  immediately  began  telling  me  that  I  should  do  right  by  that  girl  in 
Westville.  He  brushed  aside  my  protests  that  I  didn't  know  any  girls  in  Westville, 
saying:  "There's  no  use  adopting  an  innocent  attitude,  Clarke;  the  girl's  having  a 
baby;  the  question  is  what  you're  going  to  do  about  it." 

"Nothing,  sir,  since  I  don't  know  anyone  in  Westville,  but  are  you  looking  for 
Bob  Clarke?"  There  was  an  intake  of  breath  from  his  side,  so  1  added:  "There's  a 
Jerry  Clarke  down  the  hall." 

"Oh,  my  God,"  he  said,  "I've  got  the  wrong  Clarke.  I'm  very  sorry." 

After  that,  Dan  and  I  got  on  quite  well.  At  first  he  was  a  bit  reluctant  to  look  at  me 
when  I  saw  him  on  campus,  but  after  we'd  passed  each  other  a  few  times  and  said  our 


hello's,  he  took  me  aside  and  started  on  about  doing  something  with  my  time  after  I 
graduated.  When  he  mentioned  China,  I  couldn't  ever  quite  get  over  the  idea. 

Mom  and  Pop  seemed  especially  worried  about  it.  "What's  over  there?"  Pop 
asked,  hammering  his  fist  into  the  rattling  table  top.  He  had  only  been  aboard  a  boat 
once  in  his  life,  and  that  was  the  one  that  brought  him  from  Ireland.  "No  man."  he 
once  said  when  I  asked  him  of  his  journey  to  America,  "'will  ever  tell  you  that  it  was  a 
sunshine  type  of  experience,  but  I'll  be  damned  if  they  wouldn't  do  it  all  over  again." 
The  thought  of  going  in  the  other  direction,  though,  caused  my  Pop  a  bit  of  a 
shock  for  the  first  few  weeks.  When  I  told  him  why.  I  was  surprised  that  he  didn't 
take  a  spade  to  my  temple.  I  said.  "The  sun;  I  want  to  see  if  it  really  does  set  over 
there."  and  looked  from  Nora  to  Bill  to  Pop  last  of  all,  and  none  of  them  said  a  word 
on  it,  so  neither  did  I. 

I  thought  they'd  understand,  being  that  Bill  and  I  were  only  second  generation 
ourselves,  but  Ireland  and  China  are  farther  apart  than  anything  they  can  fathom. 
Sometimes  Mom  would  look  at  me  sadly,  like  she  was  thinking  that  I  had  gotten  my 
degree  for  nothing,  but  she  would  say,  "I  suppose  every  child  needs  some  raising." 

To  be  honest,  I'm  almost  positive  she  wasn't  thinking  of  the  children  in  Hunan 
when  she  said  things  like  that.  Every  time  Bill  and  I  would  get  ourselves  stuck  in 
some  mess  that  we  couldn't  escape.  Mom  would  drag  us  out  of  it  saying,  "You  boys 
sure  do  need  some  raising,"  and  she  would  fix  things  up  for  us  so  that  Pop  wouldn't 
take  out  the  old  boot  when  he  got  home.  I  can't  remember  a  time  when  Nora  wasn't 
anything  but  our  Mom. 


Pop  always  told  me  I  was  born  in  a  manger,  but  Mom  said  it  was  really  just  a 
stable  converted  into  an  apartment  on  the  Delatleld  Estate  in  New  York.  I  can't  say 
one  way  or  the  other  since  my  tlrst  memory — of  my  brother  Bill  smacking  his 
porridge  spoon  on  the  table— puts  me  at  about  two  and  a  half  years  of  age.  This  was 
after  we  moved  to  Watertown,  that  snowy  place  in  Connecticut  that  got  me  thinking 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  from  our  home. 

I  believed  ni}-  mother  to  be  a  thin  woman  named  Nora  who  fed  us  breakfast 
and  dinner  and  helped  to  stitch  together  the  cotton  for  our  clothes.  But  Pop  told  me 
that  she  was  only  my  stepmother,  my  real  mother  being  a  tall  woman  named  Mary, 
whose  black  hair,  when  released,  fell  to  her  ankles.  I  never  saw  a  photograph  of  her, 
and  she  died  before  consciousness — before  Watertown — of  the  Spanish  intluenza. 
Pop  married  them  both,  but  when  he  got  so  sick  with  the  influenza  that  he  was 
close  to  falling  away  entirely,  just  like  Mary  had,  he  said  this  to  me:  "I  loved  your 
mother,  but  I  never  loved  Nora."  which  might  have  been  his  apology  or  his  excuse, 
and  why  he  obeyed  my  mother's  dying  wish  that  he  remarry. 

Nora,  my  almost-mother,  was  fair  haired  with  a  little  bun  always  at  the  back  of 
her  head.  She  couldn't  have  been  anything  else,  I  see  now,  except  for  that  type  of 
woman.  She  had  a  fading  voice  that  was  high  and  sweet  like  a  nesting  barn  sparrow. 
When  Pop  came  home  from  his  work  and  found  that  one  of  his  boys  had  broken  the 
sole  off  of  another  shoe,  she  would  pet  his  hand  with  her  own  and  make  her  cooing 
sounds  until  he  sat  down  at  the  table  and  let  her  pick  away  the  bits  of  grass  and  dirt 
from  his  clothes. 


Nora  said  I  was  a  good  baby  and  would  play  quietly  for  hours  on  the  kitchen  floor 
floating  clothespins  in  a  pan  of  water,  so  apparently  that  calmness  of  mind  common 
to  some  philosophers  and  some  types  of  idiots  was  early  observable  in  me.  Her  words 
come  to  me  more  frequently  now  when  I  see  the  children  here  play  in  the  streets,  not 
obliviousl)'  nor  warm-heartedly  like  1  remember  from  America,  but  with  the  dime- 
stop  movements  of  feral  creatures,  watching  always. 

As  a  child  I  made  my  wages  by  caddying  at  the  golf  course  by  our  house,  which  is 
why  no  Chinese  or  American  chiropractor  can  fix  the  comma-curve  in  my  spine.  In 
the  early  mornings  I  would  be  among  a  whole  crowd  of  boys  by  the  club  stands, 
waiting  on  the  golfers  to  arrive.  All  of  us  would  form  a  line  when  the  morning's  first 
walked  up;  most  of  the  boys  would  stand  up  as  straight  as  possible  with  their  hands 
clasped  behind  their  backs  and  their  chests  angled  out.  1  did.  too,  at  first,  until  I 
realized  that  their  process  was  really  just  based  on  our  coloring.  'Til  take  blackie,"  is 
what  the  men  would  say  of  me,  and  all  the  blond  and  brunette  boys  would  glare  as  I 
hoisted  the  clubs  over  my  back. 

Really,  though,  their  expressions  weren't  about  the  hair  color.  It  was  because 
Mom  and  Pop  only  had  a  wagon  with  our  old  horse  Billy  to  pull  it.  and  all  the  boys 
wondered  what  my  brother  and  I  were  doing  going  to  Taft  Boys'  School  with  all  the 
richies.  1  wished  I  could  tell  them  that  it  really  wasn't  our  fault,  that  we  had  been  sent 
there  by  Mrs.  Finnigan.  the  owner  of  the  estate  where  Pop  gardened  and  Mom  kept 
house.  We  lived  just  a  little  ways  down  the  street  and  Mrs.  Finnigan  saw  my  brother 
and  me  one  day.  when  Pop  brought  us  with  him  to  help  shovel  dirt,  and  she  thought 
we'd  be  fit  for  more  than  just  basic  schooling.  Even  though  Pop  seemed  skeptical 


about  the  whole  thing,  he  couldn't  argue  with  his  employer,  and  he  especially 
couldn't  turn  her  down  when  the  lady,  in  her  wealth,  had  offered  to  pay  for  all  of  it. 
Which  isn't  to  say  that  we  were  just  louts.  Bill  and  I.  I  golfed  a  little  myself,  and 
after  I  shot  my  first  hole-in-one  the  Town  Times  wrote  up  a  story  that  Mom  clipped 
out  of  the  paper.  They  called  me  -'The  Black-Haired  Boy  from  Watertown,"  which  is 
what  I  thought  of  as  soon  as  I  got  here  and  saw  that  everyone  around  me  had  hair 
darker  than  my  own  and  eyes  like  two  drops  of  oil.  Despite  that,  they  still  look  at  me 
differently,  their  eyes  following  the  pasty-complexioned.  giant-like  American  out  of 
sight.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  my  bent  spine  serves  me  well  since  I'm  always 
angling  myself  down  a  little  to  speak.  And  even  though  I'm  looking  so  far  down  and 
the  children's  heads  tilt  so  far  back  they  look  like  they've  got  some  kind  of  condition. 
I've  never  felt  closer  to  Asia.  With  Charlie  sent  to  Changsha  with  the  polio  and  the 
Japanese  air  fleet  making  to  converge  on  Hunan,  all  I  want  to  do  is  erase  the  damned 
chalk  boards  and  help  them  to  forget  the  future. 

When  we  first  arrived  in  Yuanling  in  '39.  the  street  stones  were  still  warm  from 
the  Japanese  bombing  two  days  earlier,  the  locals  speckled  with  the  leaves  of  the 
bushes  they  had  hidden  in.  Twenty-seven  bombers  had  reduced  some  buildings  to 
jagged  foundations  while  others  still  smoked  into  the  clouds.  It  was  a  queer  sight: 
people  digging,  dragging,  yoking  water  up  and  down  the  streets  with  nothing  in  their 
eyes  and  rubble  on  their  backs. 

We  had  somehow  found  our  way  through  the  kindness  of  some  English- 
speaking  Chinese  along  the  railway  through  Hanoi.  We  travelled  third  class  and  had  a 
great  to-do  with  the  coolies,  who  wanted  extra  tips  for  the  luggage  carrying.  A 


Catholic  nun  helped  us  by  telling  them  not  to  squeeze  the  foreigners,  and  after  that 
Charlie  insisted  he  sit  on  the  far  side  for  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

I  didn't  feel  so  bad  not  being  able  to  speak  any  Chinese  because  they  sent 
Charlie  Chapman,  another  graduate,  who  spoke — impossibly — even  less  than  me. 
When  we  heard  a  new  word  we'd  repeat  it  between  ourselves,  tonguing  the  syllables 
of  it  until  we  thought  it  sounded  authentic  and  then,  afterwards,  asking  each  other, 
"What  did  that  one  mean?" 

It  was  in  this  way  that  we  came  into  town  parroting.  "Yali-Yali," — the  only  thing 
we  were  sure  of—hoping  one  of  the  blank-faced  villagers  would  understand.  Finally 
an  older  man  with  hunched  shoulders  looked  us  over  in  our  American  pleats  and 
watched  us  mouth  the  words  until  he  finally  raised  a  hand  for  us  to  stop.  He 
pantomimed  like  he  was  writing  on  a  desk  and  we  encouraged  him,  saying,  "Shi  shiT 
until  he  said,  "Ah,  yiin  yuan — "  and  pointed  to  a  very  long  staircase — which  1  know 
now  to  be  exactly  one-hundred  steps — for  us  to  climb. 

Despite  the  bombing,  we  could  see  that  the  village  was  almost  as  picturesque 
as  one  of  those  miniature  train-towns  you  see  at  a  convention.  The  main  street,  along 
which  many  of  the  little  palm  houses  ran.  looked  almost  as  though  it  were  manicured. 
There  were  no  ruts  or  water-tilled  divots  that  we  had  to  worry  about  stepping  in.  and 
each  side  was  evenly  lined  with  little  path  stones.  The  entire  village  gradually  sloped 
down  to  the  Yuan  River  like  it  was  slowly  sinking  off  the  side  of  the  hill,  but  the  sight 
of  the  place  rising  up  before  us — the  hundred-step  Jaunt  at  the  top — had  earlier 
caused  Charlie  and  I  to  sit  in  our  little  boat  in  awe  until  the  man  who  transported  us 
there  got  impatient  and  began  tapping  us  on  the  arm. 


By  the  time  we  had  dragged  our  bags  up  the  last  few  steps  we  had  a  Httle 
committee  of  dark-eyed  children  following  us,  watching  the  two  Americans  strain 
like  stuck  mules.  Whenever  they  saw  Charlie  shying  away  they  came  forward  like 
fear-sensing  creatures. 

"Is  this  the  place?"  Charlie  asked  them,  pointing  to  a  fairly  squat  clay  building 
with  brown  shingles  lining  the  roof  It  stretched  maybe  a  kilometer  and  had  many 
blinded  windows — the  narrow,  square  kind  whose  aim  is  to  keep  children  focused  on 
their  studies — lining  the  sides.  At  this,  the  children  came  around  us  and  walked  up  to 
the  front  stoop.  One  boy  put  a  hand  on  the  strap  of  my  bag  and  tugged  a  little  while 
motioning  me  forward. 

"You  don't  suppose  this  is  the  end  of  us,  do  you?"  Charlie  said,  looking  from  me 
to  the  children,  who  were  now  putting  their  hands  on  us — touching  our  clothing  and 
whispering. 

When  we  knocked,  a  wispy  woman  with  blonde  hair  twisted  on  top  of  her  head 
opened  the  door.  She  looked  from  Charlie  to  me  and  saved  us  the  embarrassment  of 
another  "Yali"  round  by  asking  us  if  we  were  the  two  Americans  who  were  to  teach 
English.  She  was  smaller  and  British,  but  we  could  tell  by  the  way  she  hoisted  our 
bags  that  she  was  no  foreigner  to  this  place. 

This  school — we  call  \{  yiiii  yuan  but  officials  know  it  as  Yali  Union  middle 
school — is  both  where  I  live  and  teach.  It's  a  two-story  mission  house  with  papery 
walls  thin  enough  that  writing  is  the  only  way  a  fellow  can  go  unheard,  and  even  then 
they  can  hear  the  scratching  of  the  ink  tip.  Children  and  adults  will  come  up  to  you 


and  stare  at  you  or  at  what  you're  writing  like  you  and  the  paper  are  artifacts,  which 
may  not  be  entirely  untrue  in  a  few  days  time. 

The  people  don't  seem  to  absorb  the  aftershock  of  the  attacks  like  1  would  have 
expected.  Men  brush  away  the  bits  of  concrete  dust  like  they  would  mosquitoes  and 
go  back  to  their  yokes  or  their  o.xen.  It's  hard  to  think  that  anyone  could  find  it.  here 
among  the  hills  of  the  Yuan.  During  the  rainy  season  the  clouds  drift  below  us. 

When  Asia  consisted  of  scarcely  more  than  underpanties  for  me.  1  used  to  think 
that  bombs  were  akin  to  the  backfire  on  an  old  motor  engine  passing  by  on  the  street: 
quick,  shocking  and  passing.  But  even  here  1  can't  squelch  the  tinny  sound  in  my  ears 
that  persists  for  days  until  the  next  occurrence.  The  motors.  1  see  now,  are  more  like 
the  rattles  of  the  guns  than  bombs,  and  even  those  linger.  I've  learned  from  the  people 
that  our  only  option  is  to  stoop  as  low  as  we  can  and  hope  that  the  next  set  of  planes 
to  fly  over  our  city  will  be  of  the  American  kind. 

The  children  come  to  the  school  house  more  often  since  hearing  the  booming  that 
shakes  us  like  ten  thousand  stomped  feet.  Even  the  rebellious  ones  sit  and  listen  and 
write  letters  over  and  over  again  until  they  can  shape  an  A  just  as  easily  as  they  can 
plant  a  seed.  They  want  to  know  what  America  is  like,  now  that  they've  learned 
English.  1  personify  it  and  tell  them  that  it  is  unafraid,  because  children  seem  to  like 
these  things--this  idea  of  courage. 

"America  is  unafraid,"  1  heard  one  girl  say  to  her  mother  after  lessons,  but  the 
English  doesn't  translate  well  enough  yet,  so  what  she  said  could  also  be,  "America  is 
good  horse."  And  even  despite  this,  1  saw  the  woman  touch  her  daughter's  unspent 
arm  with  pride.  1  know  that  they  plan  to  stay  here,  even  when  the  march  arrives,  only 


the  girl  will  hide  some  place  where  they  hope  she  won't  be  found.  The  Japanese  take 
them,  usually,  all  of  them,  and  who  cares  for  the  girls  here  anyway?  Most  families 
give  them  away  like  rice  shillings. 

Yesterday,  during  my  Chinese  lesson  with  Mr.  Lee,  his  daughter — barely  five 
with  sparse  hair  just  short  enough  to  tickle  the  top  of  her  neck — came  sadly  onto  the 
veranda  of  the  school  where  we  sat.  She  looked  at  me  tearlessly,  as  though  she  was 
already  past  that  in  life,  and  she  asked  her  father  to  put  her  on  his  knee.  I  could 
understand,  barely,  her  whispers  of.  "Don't  send  me  away."  and  I  tried  to  look  out 
across  the  \  alley  below  us  while  he  consoled  her.  When  she  left  he  looked 
embarrassed  and  rubbed  the  hair  on  his  neck  like  he  was  checking  for  a  bug. 

Later.  Mr.  Lee  said  that  his  wife  and  daughter  would  be  going  to  stay  with  his 
wife's  family,  who  had  fled  to  Hanoi  several  weeks  ago.  He  could  not  leave  because, 
as  he  told  me  with  a  solid  eye.  his  parents  would  not  abandon  Yuanling.  not  even  if 
they  only  had  a  scythe  or  shovel  to  defend  with.  He  was  not  a  hard  man;  I  could  see  in 
his  thin  fingers  and  his  wiry  legs  that  he  was  no  more  likely  to  pick  up  one  of  his 
parents'  gardening  tools  than  he  was  to  spend  a  day  slicked  in  mud  and  dirt  with  his 
pant  legs  rolled  up.  "Even  so."  he  said,  fingering  a  button  on  his  suit  vest.  "Tliree 
bodies  hold  more  weight  than  two." 

The  ones  who  have  left  have  done  so  because  of  the  children.  They  go  by  boat, 
down  the  river  with  its  double  strand  of  color  and  the  white  eddies  in  the  middle,  to 
Vietnam  and  further,  their  sun-tanned  hands  waving  from  beneath  the  makeshift  palm 
covering.  Sometimes  I  wave  back — stiffly — encouraged  by  the  hope  that  they'll  only 
remember  the  letters  and  words  and  numbers. 


The  bombed  buildings,  black  with  char,  haven't  yet  been  touched.  The  shell  and 
smell  of  fused  powder  still  lingers  around  the  crumbled  stone  because  no  one  expects 
them  to  improve  if  they  bother  cleaning  the  remains.  It  would  be  as  bad  as  carving  an 
ant  hill  out  of  the  packed  dirt  of  a  travelled  road.  But  then,  what  we're  doing  now 
isn't  much  better.  I've  told  Pop  in  my  letters  about  my  plans  to  take  the  railway  down 
to  Singapore,  gain  passage  on  the  first  boat  to  Baltimore  and  get  in  the  damn  war. 
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Singo  Piiro 
1941 

I  put  my  hands  behind  my  head  and  watch  the  lines  of  light  tumble  off  of  the 
inner  roof  of  the  train  through  the  windows.  1  don't  even  notice  the  sweat-stricken, 
rotted  fruit  smell  anymore,  which  is  probably  for  the  best,  but  it  does  make  me 
wonder  how  long  ago  1  last  saw  a  tub  of  fresh  water. 

My  guide,  a  man  from  Changsha  named  Kong  Wen  Li,  tells  me  that  there  is  a 
very  sacred  place  just  outside.  1  lift  my  head  off  of  the  cot  long  enough  to  see  a  dark 
brown  shape  pass  by — likely  another  falling  statue  shrouded  by  trees — as  our  train 
angles  itself  to  the  left.  My  grasp  of  Chinese  must  be  fading,  because  this  man  clearly 
thinks  he's  been  paid  to  give  me  a  rail-guided  tour  of  Southeast  Asia  when  all  1  asked 
for  was  help  getting  to  Malaysia.  He  clutches  a  sackcloth  bag  to  his  chest  as  he  sits 
across  from  me.  inside  of  which  is  the  yen  1  gave  him  at  the  start  of  the  trip.  I  met  him 
in  Changsha  after  Td  found  out  that  Charlie  had  been  sent  to  Shanghai  in  preparation 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese.  Wen  Li  and  fifty  other  men  were  standing  on  the 
platform  at  the  train  station,  yelling  about  what  they  could  offer  us  if  we  just  got  them 
passage.  1  had  lowered  my  head  to  climb  inside  when  I  heard  him  say  in  a  high  voice 
that  he  could  speak  five  different  languages. 

Between  Yuanling  and  Singapore  are  four  countries,  and  this  man  can  speak 
every  one  of  their  languages-including  Cantonese.  We  made  it  through  China  in  only 
a  few  days,  because  even  though  the  train  only  goes  at  about  twenty  kilometers  every 
hour  and  every  station  has  been  full  with  people  and  their  bags,  we've  been  too 
crowded  to  pick  anyone  else  up.  We  finally  made  our  first  stop  as  we  crossed  into 
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Vietnam,  at  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and  Wen  Li  proved  himself  by  getting  us  a  couple  of  bowls 
of  banh  canh:  a  noodle  soup  that  we  were  so  hungry  for  that  we  ate  it  on  the  station 
platform. 

The  most  curious  thing  about  the  place  where  we're  going  is  how  it's  like  a  little 
piece  of  China  all  the  way  down  at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula.  If  they  don't  speak 
English,  most  of  the  people  there  will  spout  off  Cantonese  at  you.  and  that  I  can't 
argue  with. 

"Only  problem  is,"  Wen  Li  says  to  me  in  Chinese,  swaying  slowly  with  the 
movement  of  the  car,  "the  Japanese  are  rebuilding  the  bridge  to  Singapore,  so  we 
must  go  by  boat." 

"We?"  1  say,  feeling  amazed  by  how  far  fifty  yen  can  get  me. 

"Lm  coming  too,"  he  says.  "Or  did  you  expect  me  to  just  turn  around  and  go  back 
to  Changsha?" 

1  say  nothing.  He  looks  at  me  for  a  time  before  lifting  the  sleeve  of  his  shirt  to  his 
elbow  and  flipping  his  wrist  to  reveal  a  small  tattoo  of  two  crossed  swords — as 
though  in  combat.  I  recognize  it  as  a  triad  symbol,  but  not  which  group. 

"If  they  find  this,  you'll  never  make  it  to  Singapore." 

I'm  tempted  to  tell  him  that  I'm  just  as  capable  as  he  is,  having  hidden  in  bushes 
for  the  past  three  years.  But  I  look  over  at  his  face  and  I  realize  by  the  way  he 
clutches  his  bag  that  my  money  doesn't  just  bind  him  to  me — it  binds  me  to  him,  also. 
And  even  though  I  like  Wen  Li,  I  can  see  in  his  squinty  eyes  that  if  he's  caught  he'll 
tlnger  me  as  one  of  his  tattooed  brethren  before  they  even  get  him  to  the  ground,  and 
then  it  won't  matter  that  I'm  not  even  Asian-looking  and  inkless. 
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Wen  Li,  my  guide,  now  has  a  guide  himself.  I  pay  an  older,  hunched  man  in 
scraps  of  sun-bleached  clothing  who  smiles  up  at  me  and  gestures  for  us  to  board  his 
raft.  He  holds  a  long  piece  of  sanded  wood  off  of  which  small  tendrils  of  green 
seaweed  hang. 

"He  says  we  can  be  there  in  an  hour,"  I  hear  Wen  Li  say,  "but  that  we  have  to  stay 
quiet,  because  the  causeway  is  just  a  few  kilometers  west  of  here." 

When  we  got  off  the  train  we  were  instructed  by  the  coolies  in  our  car  not  to  head 
towards  Johor  Bahru  unless  we  had  some  Japanese  friends.  They  had  been  employing 
the  Malay  people  for  weeks,  the  man  said  to  Wen  Li.  to  rebuild  the  causeway  that  the 
British  had  blown  up  as  a  last  effort  to  hold  Singapore. 

I  look  across  the  water  and  see,  faintly,  a  green  strip  from  which  tiny  trees  and 
hills  arise.  It's  growing  dusky,  so  the  sun  shines  in  our  eyes  from  the  west  like 
they've  got  a  bunch  of  reflective  mirrors  to  intensify  it.  At  least.  I  resolve,  I  can  tell 
my  parents  definitively  about  where  the  sun  ends  up  after  all. 

Wen  Li  and  I  step  onto  the  raft  and  the  hunched  man  climbs  on  after  us.  causing 
us  to  drop  a  few  inches  towards  the  strait's  bottom.  We're  like  a  partially  submerged 
leaf,  angled  towards  one  side  and  drifting  towards  what  we  hope  will  be  Singapore. 
Occasionally  our  guide  will  drop  his  pole  into  the  water  and  push  us  heavily  towards 
the  greenery,  but  I  can't  even  tell  anymore  where  we're  headed  because  of  how  dim  it 
is.  I'm  afraid  to  say  anything  when  we're  floating  this  close  to  the  Japanese  camp. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  can  hear  their  voices,  or  what  I  imagine  them  to  be:  high  pitched, 
shrill  and  frantic  to  get  to  the  other  side.  Meanwhile,  Wen  Li  and  I  can  only  stare  at 
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the  older  man.  who  sits,  cross-legged,  when  he  isn't  poling.  He  holds  his  wooden  pole 
across  his  legs  and  it  extends  for  several  feet  to  either  side;  the  darkness  causes  him  to 
appear  malformed  with  his  amis  extended  into  the  night. 

When  the  sun  is  gone  entirely,  I  pull  out  a  pack  of  matches  from  my  jacket 
pocket,  but  the  old  man  stops  me.  He  snatches  them  away  and  tosses  them  into  the 
water.  I  hear  the  plink  of  their  loss  and  then  our  guide  whispers  something.  At  the  end 
he  claps  his  hands  together  and  I  can  see  the  outline  of  his  ami  pointing  in  my 
direction. 

"He  says  they'll  see  our  light."  Wen  Li  says  quietly  to  me.  "and  if  you  get  us 
caught,  he's  going  to  knock  you  over  the  head  with  his  pole  before  we  die."  He  claps 
faintly,  just  like  the  man.  I  turn  away  from  him  and  look  out  over  the  water.  In  the 
distance,  just  like  Wen  Li  told  me  about  earlier,  are  tiny,  waving  lights  from  the 
Japanese  camp.  1  see  now  how  this  man  can  pole  in  the  darkness:  just  stay  left  of  the 
lights. 

As  we  get  closer,  though,  the  lights  start  coming  from  other  directions — like  right 
ahead  of  us.  and  they're  glowing  luminous  like  large  fireflies.  For  the  first  time  since 
we  left  the  opposite  side  of  the  Johor  Strait,  it  becomes  clear  to  me  that  Singapore 
isn't  just  British  territory:  it's  its  own  island.  And  then  I  wonder  what  it  must  be  like 
to  be  bordered  by  nothing  but  the  other  Malays  and  Chinese  and  Indians,  all  trapped 
here  by  water. 

Finally  we  run  up  on  the  shore  with  a  gritty  sound  underneath  us  and  the  old  man 
angles  his  pole  diagonally  to  push  the  raft  onto  the  bank.  I  feel  like  bending  down  and 
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clasping  a  whole  clump  of  earth  in  my  hands,  but  I  can't  even  see  far  enough  to  tell 
where  we  are. 

"We  have  to  get  to  the  other  side  of  this  city."  I  say  to  Wen  Li,  hoping  he'll 
translate  for  our  boatman,  but  he's  already  set  off  into  the  jungle.  1  grab  my  bag  from 
the  raft  and  sling  it  across  my  back.  1  say  goodbye  to  our  boatman  in  Cantonese, 
thinking  perhaps  he'll  understand  that,  but  he  just  looks  at  me  and  then  climbs  back 
onto  his  raft.  I  watch  him  pole  it  offshore  and  sink  back  into  the  darkness  of  the  strait. 
1  turn  back  around  to  find  Wen  Li,  but  he  is  gone. 

I'm  tempted  to  just  camp  here  for  a  night — to  wait  until  morning,  when  1  can  see 
a  few  feet  ahead  of  me,  at  least,  to  leave.  But  then,  there  is  also  the  char  and  rubble  of 
Yuanling,  and  perhaps  those  same  men  who  caused  that  are  the  ones  overseeing  the 
stones  that  are  being  replaced  in  the  causeway,  and  it  could  be  that  they  are  on  their 
very  last  stone.  So  1  begin  walking  along  the  shore,  stumbling  sometimes  on  the  tree 
roots  that  line  the  bank.  If  it's  possible,  Singapore  feels  hotter  than  even  southern 
China,  and  eventually  I've  got  my  jacket  slung  over  my  shoulder,  too.  and  I'm 
imagining  the  snow-driven  winters  of  Watertown. 

"Hang  on,  Bobby,"  Mom  said,  clutching  me  from  behind  with  her  arms  and 
edging  our  sled  out  over  the  hill.  I  told  her  we  could  make  it  all  the  way  to  Larry 
Walker's  house  if  we  got  going  fast  enough,  and  she  believed  me  when  Pop  never 
would  have.  Once  we  started  going,  though,  we  built  up  too  much  speed  too  quickly, 
and  our  sled's  nose  started  bobbing  back  and  forth  like  a  kite  on  a  windy  day.  Mom 
and  I  both  put  our  heels  down  quick,  because  we  saw  that  if  we  didn't  we  were  going 
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to  crash  into  Larry's  back  fence  and  then  Pop  really  would  kick  me  out  of  the  house 
for  who  knew  how  long. 

Even  that  didn't  work,  though,  so  Mom  grabbed  me  and  we  jumped  off  the 
sled  into  the  snow  and  rolled  the  rest  of  the  way  down  the  hill.  "Don't  tell  your  Pop," 
is  what  she  said  after  we  saw  that  all  the  rubber  was  worn  off  our  shoes  almost  to  the 
sole.  I  didn't,  and  the  next  day  Mom  fixed  both  our  shoes  almost  as  well  as  a  real 
rubber  man.  and  we  determined  that  we  would  go  back  out  in  the  snow  to  tuid  our 
lost  sled. 

"Christ,"  I  say  loudly,  tripping  heavily  over  a  lifted  root.  I  cover  my  mouth 
like  the  traitor  that  it  is,  peering  around  and  positive  that  I've  just  fatally  given  myself 
away.  Only  the  water  rushes  at  me,  though,  surging  up  to  the  shore  and  then  receding 
like  a  reticent  child. 

1  look  down  and  realize  that  what  I've  hit  isn't  a  root,  but  a  large  chunk  of 
stone  lining  a  road.  But,  as  1  look  across  its  length,  1  see  that  it  isn't  just  a  road:  it's 
the  causeway.  1  look  to  my  left,  expecting  to  see  a  whole  troop  of  stocky  Japanese 
coming  at  me.  the  bleary-looking  American  standing  alongside  the  road  dumbly,  but 
nothing  moves  and  there's  no  sound  but  a  soft  mumiuring  like  far-off  birds.  Pop 
would  knock  me  over  the  crown  and  tell  me  to  get  going,  so  I  start  on,  feeling  much 
like  the  lone  Japanese  scout  come  to  survey  the  territory. 

Come  the  next  day  and  1  realize  that  this  place — the  whole  city — has  been 
widely  "surveyed."  I  follow  the  road  all  night  like  some  kind  of  lost  dog,  panting  and 
unwilling  to  stop  until  I  reach  a  decent-looking  house.  The  first  one  1  see,  though, 
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rises  out  of  the  morning  liglit  familiarly:  black,  torn-down  roof  and  broken  door  with 
a  shell  casing  squarely  in  the  middle.  The  closer  I  get  to  the  center  of  it  all,  the  more 
quickly  I  realize  that  I'm  not  escaping  the  Japanese,  but  rather  offering  myself  to 
them.  It's  like  God  zapped  every  other  building  until  the  whole  place  looked 
sutTiciently  like  a  giant  chessboard  with  fallen  pieces. 

I  can't  find  Wen  Li  even  though  the  crowds  of  dark-skinned  people  blossom 
around  me  so  suddenly  that  I'm  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  the  wrapped-sheet 
bundles  that  they  carry.  And  I'm  being  carried  along  with  them  as  they  fill  in  from 
side  streets  and  alleys.  1  can  smell  the  sweat  of  people — man  and  woman  mingled 
together  unpleasantly.  Most  speak  in  what  I  assume  is  Malay,  but  sometimes  I  hear 
the  high-toned  Chinese  coming  from  somewhere  around  me,  people  telling  their 
relatives  or  friends  to  stay  with  them,  to  hold  their  hand,  to  get  their  boarding  passes 
ready.  For  the  boats. 

I  can  see  over  the  peoples'  heads  easily,  and  I  straighten  my  curved  spine  to 
stand  tall  enough  to  orient  myself  Mostly  there  are  only  buildings — or  the  remains  of 
them — packed  together  almost  as  tightly  as  the  people  around  me.  But  straight  ahead 
I  can  see  over  the  rooftop  of  a  long,  squat  building  of  European  architecture.  Right 
there  are  two  masts  casting  their  tips  above  everything  like  beacons  towards  which 
the  whole  city  seems  to  be  angling. 

I  move  with  the  crowd  until  they  pile  up  on  themselves,  packing  tighter,  right 
before  a  giant,  watery  quay.  The  whole  place  is  filled  with  ships,  from  tiny  dinghies 
to  what  are  by  far  the  two  largest  I've  seen  since  I  arrived  in  China  by  boat  three 
years  ago.  Both  are  fairly  empty,  simply  because  the  majority  of  people  are  being 
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turned  away  at  the  boarding  entrance.  Most  are  just  milling  in  the  harbor,  swinging 
their  bags  and  speaking  in  snippets. 


"Look."  I  say  in  Cantonese  to  the  skeptical-looking,  suited  man.  I  hold  up  my 
passport.  Hipped  to  the  page  where  my  picture  is.  "I  have  to  get  back  to  the  states." 

He  shakes  his  head  and  holds  out  his  hand.  I  know  what  he  wants:  ever  since  I 
got  to  the  front  of  the  line  I've  been  pulling  out  every  bit  of  documentation  I've  got — 
even  the  boarding  pass  that  I  picked  up  at  the  mariners'  office—but  it  isn't  enough. 
Finally  I  give  him  all  the  yen  and  American  dollars  that  I  have  left  and  he  takes  it 
quickly  and  with  his  head  down.  He's  wearing  a  flat-topped  cap  with  a  brim,  so  all  I 
can  see  is  his  mouth  moving  at  me  and  the  unfamiliar  words  forming  on  his  lips.  Then 
he  does  something  I  can  understand:  he  unlatches  the  guard  rope  and  points  his  finger 
up  the  boarding  ramp. 

"Thank  you,"  I  say  in  English,  and  I  look  him  in  the  eyes  so  that  he  knows 
what  I  mean.  I  climb  up  the  plank  and  pass  through  the  groups  of  people,  some  of 
which  stand  idly  and  stare  out  over  the  crowd  on  the  shore.  Others  are  moving  into 
the  ship's  innards — like  me — seeking  out  a  place  to  rest.  Even  my  shirt,  a  flimsy 
cotton  one  from  back  home,  feels  weighted  and  sticky  on  my  back. 

A  loud  wail,  like  that  of  a  fading  woman,  comes  muftled  through  the  corridors 
and  bent  metal  of  the  ship.  I  open  my  cabin  door  and  go  up  to  the  deck,  now  filled 
with  dozens  of  people  since  I  arrived  this  morning.  Crowds  stand  at  every  corner  and 


as  soon  as  Fm  outside  I  recognize  the  wailing  as  an  air  siren  resonating  across  the 
city.  As  it  fades  in  and  out  I  can  sense  the  people  on  the  deck  covering  their  ears  with 
their  hands,  but  1  can't—Tm  too  stunned  by  the  sight  of  the  bombers  brushing  the 
roofs  of  the  buildings  with  their  bellies  opened  to  the  world  below.  1  fall  to  the  deck 
as  the  sound  of  their  engines  overwhelms  that  of  the  siren.  I  see  something  dark  and 
cylindrical  fall  out  of  the  sky,  and  then — 

Cool  hands,  like  those  of  my  mother,  position  my  face  upwards.  The  sun  fades 
out  my  vision  so  that  1  can  only  see  forms  and  shadow,  but  1  begin  wiggling  my 
appendages  one  by  one,  from  toes  to  fingers,  and  I'm  grateful  that  only  my  left  hand 
struggles  a  little. 

"He's  awake;  what  about  that  one?"  1  hear  accented  English;  a  girlish  voice 
passing  away,  moving  elsewhere.  1  sit  up  slowly  and  pull  my  left  arm  into  my  chest. 
It's  covered  in  white  gauze  and  pinkish  at  the  tip.  1  can't  tell  whether  it's  because  of 
my  knowing  or  genuine,  but  my  hand  begins  to  ache  and  I  try  desperately  to  move  my 
fingers.  The  ship  sways  slowly  and  I  can  feel  the  wind  of  motion  pushing  itself  across 
my  forehead.  I  can  see  the  sea,  like  a  turquoise  marble,  curving  away  from  the  ship. 

A  few  yards  away  from  me,  on  the  deck,  I  see  a  giant  black  splatter  spot  that 
smells  like  the  broken  buildings  in  Yuanling,  except  far  more  pungent. 

"Who'd  have  thought."  I  hear  a  man  say  in  Chinese,  "a  dud  has  made  me  a 
believer." 

"What  happened?"  I  say  in  a  weak  voice,  tinged  with  phlegm.  I  clear  my 
throat  and  ask  once  more. 
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"We  would" ve  died."  the  man  says,  turning  to  look  at  me  with  a  pair  of 
drooping  brown  eyes.  His  white  hair,  parted  on  the  side.  Hips  up  in  the  wind.  He 
points  at  the  dented  spot  of  impact.  "But  the  Japs  can't  make  a  bomb  any  better  than 
they  can  tight  us  on  the  ground." 

When  he  says  this,  my  last  moment  comes  to  me  like  a  shrouded  dream  that 
you  can  never  remember  until  a  certain  word  is  spoken.  Before  I  landed  fully  on  the 
singed  metal  of  the  deck,  a  firestorm  burst  out  of  the  hull  of  the  boat  just  on  the  other 
side  of  the  dock.  I  saw  a  dark-haired  man  wearing  a  blue  shirt  and  grey-white  pants 
arc  out  over  the  tlame  and  past  my  vision,  his  back  to  the  water's  surface. 

1  get  to  my  feet  and  look  fully  around,  at  the  people  standing  here  and  there, 
some  watching  the  older  man  while  he  speaks.  I  see  a  blue  patterned  cheongsam,  like 
those  worn  by  the  high-class  women  in  Changsha,  fitted  onto  the  form  of  a  girl 
kneeling  just  a  few  feet  away.  She's  wrapping  gauze  around  a  man's  foot  like  it's  the 
only  thing  she's  ever  done,  and  her  dress — shiny  with  embroidery — is  stained  with 
large  red  patches  from  everyone's  blood  but  her  own. 

Her  accent  sounds  British,  familiar,  but  her  hair  is  inky  and  her  skin  is  unnaturally 
dark  for  her  features.  She  looks  young — too  young  for  what  she's  doing — and  I 
resolve  to  thank  her,  to  speak  to  her,  and  maybe  find  out  if  she.  too,  is  headed  to  the 
States. 

"Excuse  me."  I  say.  and  I  watch  as  she  stands  and,  to  my  surprise,  looks  me 
fully  in  the  eyes  as  though  I'm  not  over  a  foot  taller  than  her.  I'm  tempted  to  slouch 
with  the  curvature  of  my  back,  but  I'm  inexplicably  standing  straighter  than  I  have 
since  I  was  seven  and  hadn't  yet  spent  much  time  carrying  two  thirds  of  my  weight  in 


clubs.  She  looks  at  me  with  something  of  pain  and  something  of  defiance — like  she's 
tearing  herself  in  two — and  at  this  moment  I'd  be  lucky  to  remember  my  own  last 
name,  but  she  goes  first  anyway. 

She  tells  me  that  her  mother  was  won  in  a  mah  jong  game  when  she  was 
fourteen,  that  she  then  ran  off  with  an  acrobat  from  the  Shanghai  Circus  and  took  all 
her  jewels  with  her.  that  her  father — some  kind  of  medicine  man  himself — was 
poisoned  by  his  tea.  and  that  she's  penniless  because  her  twelve  brothers  inherited  his 
entire  fortune.  Then  she  looks  at  me  for  a  very  long  time,  as  though  I'm  going  to 
relate  my  life  comparably. 

I  look  away. 

She  can  tell  that  I'm  thinking  of  every  brown-haired,  light-eyed  girl  I've  ever 
known,  even  the  ones  left  waiting  in  Connecticut  or  New  Haven,  and  all  the  love-lorn 
letters  they'll  never  see  from  this  side  of  the  world. 
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